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rHE MEANING OF THE 
BACCALAUREATE! 


LAUREATE—a curious, almost ironic 
No laurel wreath; quite other is 
wy of the word, and the history 
dea. It is so odd and humorous as 
th setting out in some detail; we 

| in the lexicon: 
m Low Latin baccalarius, a holder 
The 


hacca, 


farm or estate called baccalaria, 


from Low Latin 


ade riv ed 


latin vacca, 


w! How words do travel! 
the rest of the dictionary’s lore 
for the ety- 
true baccalarius, and the trans- 


run 


h more flattering: 


bachelor or bacealaureate 


ng course of meanings: 


lding a fee of an inferior kind. 
had not yet taken the full vows. 

for lack of means, had not yet 
nner in the field. 4. 


their 


Students 


first degree in the univer 


nally, 5. unmarried men, who, be 


r solitary condition, were regarded 


or probationers for marriage. 
these innocent not-yet-mar- 


often 
it under disabilities or penalties, as 


yvorse 


en were looked on askance 
nh some grave manner imperfect or 

Itv! What 
n the long line of linguistic flow, 


wonder that some- 


cribes shaded the vowels—a most 


ablaut or umlaut—to get away 
r at least around the lowly wet- 
of the human race, and arrive instead 
But it 


really to have begun with the cow. 


laurel wreath of victory ! 


iureate address at Reed College, Port 


on, June 10, 1928, 
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How much of this is jest and how much 
earnest may perhaps be guessed by what 
shall follow. 
that you have come far and arrived some- 


But | hasten to assure you 


where when you become baccalaureate; it 
is a long cry from that little patch of land, 
with, it must be supposed, a cow as its com- 
plement of livestock, to where you stand 
this momentous week. When you receive 
on the last day of the week the bachelor’s 
degree and the 
which certifies it to the world, and move 
the 
ninety degrees to the right, at that moment 


parchment testimonium 


tassel of your academic headgear 
no agricolar, still less a bovine symbol 
could do justice to the oceasion, but truly 
a laurel wreath; here at least reformed 
spelling is justified, even though it ob- 
Nobody will eall 


almost 


scures literal etymology. 
you baccalaurius; indeed I am 
frightened by my own temerity to have 
torn the kindly veil from off the now noble 
word and exposed its lowly origin; yet I 
really mean something by so doing and 
may be able to hint that meaning to you 
in due time. 

You 


There are in the ordinary run of lives 


have come far and have arrived. 
universally waited-for days: 
the 


vicarious; marriage, and death; the day 


three great 


birth, in which waiting is indeed 


of graduation may well be, for those who 


experience it, a modest fourth to these 


great three. In one respect it probably 


surpasses them; in being consciously 


looked for through a longer period. A 


degree is after all just a grade, technically 
the sixteenth on the American plan; and 


being graduated is just another promotion ; 
indeed that is exactly what the Germans 





aw 
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eall it. But the baccalaureate promotion 
is a sort of node in the long stream of 
school-going, a thick place running back 
into prior time and forward into the time 
to come. It is a striking of the clock, 
long-expected, eagerly listened to and then 
lapsing into relative silence, yet still echo- 
ing vibrant among other waves of experi- 
ence. The decided beginning of the node 
for you of Reed College was the ordeal of 
the junior qualifying examination; it wid- 
ened into the heavy labor of thesis writing, 
and culminated in the final stress of the 
senior oral. 

Behind and alongside of these special 
phases of the pre-graduation course are the 
broad curriculum of the lower division, 
and the expanded freedom and strenuous 
requirements of the upper division. All 
these marked features of the college serve 
to consolidate the realism and substance 
of the course; the two formal examinations 
have another virtue, less fully recognized 
but vital: they enhance the ritual of the 
whole procedure and so greatly add to the 
impressiveness of the final act of gradua- 
tion. 

It is true that the baccalaureate is the 
first degree, that is, the lowest degree, 
given by American colleges and universi- 
ties. Nevertheless, in some sense it is the 
most interesting and perhaps the most im- 
portant degree. At least it is doubtful 
whether the attaining of any higher degree 
will produce an impression upon your 
mind equal to that connected with this 
first degree. For generations it was the 
only degree conferred by American insti- 
tutions, at least ‘‘in course;’’ and honor- 
ary degrees are quite another story. The 


great mass of those who graduate from 
college never take any higher degree; for 
them the bachelor’s degree is not only the 
first, but also the last and final academic 
arrival. Mostly then because it is the first, 
and comes early in life, partly also on the 
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grounds just indicated and some to be 
pointed out directly, the attainment of 
the baccalaureate bulks very large spir. 
itually and emotionally, with both the re. 
cipients and their friends: hence the great 
ness of the commencement exercises, at 
which these degrees are conferred. Henge 
also the practice which calls us together 
this afternoon, the ‘‘bacecalaureate’’ aj. 
dress, originally called sermon, and invari. 
ably delivered by a clergyman; even after 
higher degrees came to bulk large in higher 
education, and universities, or at least their 
faculties, transferred much of their inter. 


est to the ‘‘masters’’ and ‘‘doctors,’’ stil! 
the exercises of commencement week opened 
with the baccalaureate address. 

It is concerning the meaning of th 
baccalaureate, then, that I invite you to 
reflect; at least the invitation is surely 
appropriate, and I pray to the gods of 
discourse that my words may not hinder 
your reflections from being profitab) 
John Dewey, in one of his most trenchant 
utterances, says that meaning is greater 
than truth, in that truth is but one of the 
many elements or forms of meaning. So let 
me try to speak truth and let your bac 
calaureate intelligence perceive still greater 
meanings. 

In arriving at the baccalaureate, then, 
there are at least two aspects in which you 
have arrived definitely and finally: you 
are college graduate and alumnus of your 
alma mater; from these two points of 
vantage or disvantage you cannot be dis 
lodged any more than you can from your 
birth to certain parents and to a certain 
station in life. Neither church nor state 
can grant either party a dissolution of this 
union. When on the eve of our entrance 
into the world war, David Starr Jordan 
braved the whirlwind by challenging the 
aims of the war, some of his Cornell class- 
mates met and expelled him from the 
class: it was a sorry joke upon the self 
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appointed inquisitors. But even if Jordan 
had been a traitor instead of an admirable 
natriot, no disclaimer would have been 


open to nor any defense needed by the 
institution is his spiritual 
Your college is entitled to 


vreat which 

ter-mother. 

in the merit of your achievements, 

nly at the cost of bearing the onus of 

ur delinquencies. The peevish old men 

ho excommunicated Jordan should have 

known that neither they nor the university 

iid enjoy the refleeted glory of the great 

entist and administrator and yet incon- 
nently throw the pacifist overboard. 

intense attachment between alumni 

cir alma mater is rather distinctive 

four country. Like all intense affections 

: likely to gender evil as well as good. 

good is found in such things as warmth 

f mutual affection and common pride, and 


The 


ege can never lose its love for you and 


ting reciprocal interest and aid. 
rest in you and your career; it will be 
natural for you to keep always a place 
ur heart for the college; it happens 
Reed far have set a 
er high standard of gratitude and ap- 
You do not need me to tell 
i that a college so young and so charged 


alumni thus 


lation. 


pioneer enterprise stands in unique 
| of your support. 
jut the the bac- 
laureate and of course of any degree 
the 
The historic 


basic meaning of 


transcends institution which confers 


legree formula of the 
makes no mention of the particular in- 


‘itution, but ‘‘admits you to the degree of 


chelor, with all the rights, privileges 
immunities which pertain thereto.”’ 
And the 
is addressed to all those to whom it 
may concern. 


document which certifies to the 


Both formula and document 
were in Latin, the universal language, to 
this cosmopolitan reference. 
admitted to the fellow- 
and that fellowship is 


civilized world. Your 


} 


phasize 
lhe candidate is ‘* 


ship of scholars ;’’ 


the 


as W ide as 
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diploma opens doors to you everywhere. 
It is a passport with almost no geographi- 
eal limitation. It is pleasant to assure you 
that college graduation initiates you into a 
sort of spiritual freemasonry, and fur- 
nishes clues to fine associations and friend- 
ships in any cultured community. 

It is trite to say that you have arrived 
with a small minority of your age-fellows, 
most of whom have dropped out of the 
academic march much earlier. There are 
in the United States well over two million 
persons of your age, or, more strictly, of 
the average age for college graduation; of 
these more than 1,850,000 are not graduat- 
ing and will not graduate. The group has 
been much worse than ‘‘decimated,’’ but 
not in the ordinary sense, for the fraction, 
about one in fourteen, have not been killed 
but only graduated. But your minority 
situation in the world is far more marked 
than this: for the relative number gradu- 
ated was far smaller in the past than it is 
now ; I know of no reliable statistics of the 
total number of college graduates in the 
population as a whole, but it is far below 
seven per cent.: indeed, so rapid has been 
the recent increase in college attendance 
and graduation that it is probably not more 
than five; you may well belong to a privi- 
leged group forming only one twentieth 
part of the people of the country. Even if 
the present rate of increase in higher edu- 
cation should keep up, which is far from 
probable, you will be well along in years 
before graduates number one tenth of the 
whole people. Outside of the United States 
the proportion of persons so educated falls 
far below the level here. 

Another way to mark the point at which 
you have arrived is to say that it denotes, 
better than any other common experience, 
You 


have surrendered all claims and all exemp- 


the end of youth and immaturity. 


tions which can be based on infancy, im- 
becility, or illiteracy, at least in law or 
logic: I add the qualifying phrase to safe- 
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guard myself against having to guarantee 
all academic bachelors against folly or 
ignorance. You cannot take refuge in lack 
of schooling; nor, what goes much deeper, 
in deficiency of that mysterious but very 
real capacity which the intelligence-tests 
test, concerning which I may repeat what 
I have said before from this desk, that 
whatever it is and howsoever important, it 
is not, or at least not yet, intelligence. Out 
of a random sampling of your fellow-citi- 
zens you stand in the top quarter in IQ 
and the top seven per cent. in academie 
training. This is a rather tight place to be, 
and should add to one’s qualms about 
standing before the judgment-seat; but it 
is where you have arrived; it is part of 
the meaning of the baccalaureate. It is 
true that in some sense you arrived here 
long ago, even perhaps in your fortunate 
choice of ancestors; but graduation, even 
with the lowly baccalaureate degree, cer- 
tifies the fact to you and to the world, and 
makes it of record for all time. 

In the second place—and coming on the 
heels of the comprehensive final senior 
orals this may surprise you and even pos- 
sibly the faculty—in the second place you 
have accumulated, by long process, and 
with many losses in transit, a mighty stock 
of—of what? Of knowledge? Of informa- 
tion? Call it what you please; you have it. 
It is one of the gifts of the college course, 
and you ought to be duly grateful: at 
least for some of it. After all it is true 
that ‘‘no man’s thinking is better than his 
information:’’ or at least no thinking, 
however good, can elicit truth out of false 
or erroneous or missing data. Let me bear 
a bit of testimony here on the vexed ques- 
tion of senior theses, as relevant to my 
present point: every year I learn from one 
or more of the theses something which I 


never knew before; sometimes it is some- 
thing which nobody ever knew before, and 
yet quite true; and sometimes fruitful 
and vital. Of course, in stressing the very 


considerable character of the knowledge 
you have accumulated, I do not mean to 
deny that you have infinitely more to learn, 
and that many of the things which wil! jp 
most vital in your careers not only are not 
included in your college curriculum, byt 
are not even discovered vet. 

I wish I were as sure about the increas 
of power as I am about the increase o/ 
knowledge ; at least I am far surer at Reed 
than at many other places. But we fae 
a sort of paradox here: information, facts 
data, particulars, statistics, dates, formula 

these are the indispensable raw materia 
for thought, for profitable reflection, 
intelligence in the true sense of that word 
In one sense one can not have too n 
of this material; in another sense too mue! 
of it wrecks the intellectual life. Bu 
says that every man who is ruined is ruin 
on the side of his natural propensity: t 
very first natural propensity of the thinker 
is the gathering of facts; if, for any reas: 
inner or from without, he becomes « 
grossed and absorbed in collecting, to t! 
exclusion or diminishing of the higher 
process of reflection and organization, | 
intellectual life lingers in a barren erud 
tion. The actuality is likely to be ever 
worse, for facts bereft of the integrating 
function of organization dribble and leak 
out of memory and are lost in oblivion 
The very word oblivion is a sort of knell 
our pedagogy, tolling the fate which befalls 
how much of what we learn? 

But time forbids dwelling on this ques 
tion; it is gratifying to note that educatio! 
in general and higher education in par 
ticular are attacking the problem as nev’! 
before; whether their efforts will avail ' 
outweigh the ever-increasing difficulty dw 
to the swelling flood of the tide of know! 
edge in every direction, time alone can te 
For our present purpose let us take hear! 
of hope, and believe that you have arrive: 
in both information and power ; that know! 
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has come and wisdom has not lin- 


; arrival in knowledge and mental 


- signifies that you live in an illum- 


ton, 
is gravely neglected. 
ve had nothing more than a par- 
vy high grade variety of typical 


time in 


; 


world, or at least a better-lighted 
than if you had not so arrived. 
are fewer dark regions in it, and a 
visible and understandable topogra- 
with boundaries and contours, and, 
f all, 
tion 
are some things that your school 
and probably all your educa- 
This because 


roads and other means of com- 


education; in other words you 
en born too early to have the edu- 
the future. 
st and most specific of these ar- 
of Plato's 
s his polities, commonly called the 
in which he teaches that philoso- 
hould be kings. But the philoso- 
meaning of course the thinkers in 
have chosen mostly to follow his 


politics. The noblest 


t counsel and hide behind a wall, 
stery or university wall usually, 
sandstorm of the actual world of 
shall blow itself out. But in twenty- 
enturies it has not blown itself out. 
sophers have begun to come out 
What will you do? 
r words, who is going to think for 
nd, for Multnomah for 
the United States of America— 
the little girl ealled ‘* 
‘ of course ‘‘My Country:”’ 


hind the walls 
County, 


Tissofee’’— 
and 
a practical question now for the 
to 
ir the orbis terrarum, the ecumene 
the family of nations, 
There 


history—who is going 
bited world 
r League of Nations or not? 
obligation of some proportion for 
is of thinkers. What about you? 


he word think, used so freely here, 


mislead, let me put a whole corrective 
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consideration into a pregnant sentence of 
Carlyle’s: ‘‘The end of Man is never a 
Thought but an Action.’’ 

The next point of neglect is beauty and 
joy, and of the phase of life that culti- 
vates these, art. ‘‘ Bachelors of arts’’ for 
centuries back have been marked by their 
ignorance of art and their consequent in- 
difference to it. Beauty and joy are not in 
the curriculum. Play, which is almost an- 
other name for all is the pet 
aversion, the bete noir, of the pedagog. 
This in spite of all the greatest educators 
from Plato down to John Dewey, who 
agree that the child must learn ‘‘as if play- 
Bosanquet gives as the source of 


of these, 


ing.’’ 
manifold ills in the social order that 


‘ 


“we 
enjoy what we ought to use, and use what 
we ought to enjoy.’’ The first clause de- 
notes the lowness of our tastes; the second 
the commercialization of the arts and of 
recreation. I am not throwing stones at 
football or baseball or even boxing bouts; 
nor implying that we are worse than our 
fathers: it is not so far back to the Roman 
circus with its bloody shows, and still less 
far to the time when public executions 
were the most popular of spectacles. 

You see both of these deficiencies are in 
the field of values; in other words, human 
meanings. The leaders of the intellectual 
life have shrunk from their functions in 
this field and left it to suffer from super- 
ficiality, traditionalism, even quackery and 
charlatanism. 

More art, more beauty, more joy, and 
especially better joys—a better and richer 
realm of values—these lie on the forward 
road. You owe an obligation to yourself 
to cultivate this neglected area of your 
personal lives, and to your race to promote 
it socially. 

But while much more might be said of 
arrival at the baccalaureate, I have no more 
time to give to that phase; I turn to my 
next, which is of course the only thing it 


could be—departure. After all the bac- 
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calaureate is, or at least was, just bac- 
ealariat, and had more to do with a cow 
than with a laurel wreath. It meant a 
man with the smallest kind of farm, a 
knight who had not yet raised his own ban- 
ner on the field, a solitary man looking for 
a better-half to make an entity out of his 
fragmentary existence. It is not a status 
to be dwelt in any longer than necessary, 
and certainly no destination for anybody, 
but only a point in transit. 

Since I am a college professor | should 
clear my skirts at once of the suspicion of 
special pleading: I am not talking about 
‘*higher degrees,’’ at least of the academic 
variety. My own suspicion is that on the 


ae 


whole you are likely enough to ‘‘do gradu- 
ate work,’’ and get your master or doctor. 
Surely you will not suspect me of speaking 
disrespectfully of these; I assure you noth- 
ing of the sort is in my mind. But I am 
just not bringing them up now. They are 
after all only more degrees or steps, and 
are no more status or destination than 
the baccalaureate. So let us genuflect to 
them and pass on. 

First, then, let me swap the cold and 
negative term departure for a warmer and 
more positive one, which will far better 
suggest my meaning: that term is exrpect- 
ancy. 

First then, as human beings living in a 
highly civilized and economically prosper- 
ous community, and of ages ranging near 
twenty-one years, and quite regardless of 
your being college graduates, you have an 
impressive life expectancy: forty years. 
It is true that the actuarial tables from 
which this figure is taken, with all their 
wonderful scientific quality, have not the 
slightest power to predict the life-span of 
any single individual; in a group as small 


as this graduating class even the average 
actual term of life might vary considerably 
from the statistical norm. Moreover, it is 
possible, nay probable, that the progress of 
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hygienic knowledge, medical skill, and the 
improvement in the habitual forms of life. 
may still further increase the average span 
of life measurably even within your life. 
time. Still, if any one of you were sitting 
down to frame the most careful and 
rational plan of life, and needed to use a 
figure for length of life in the process, the 
figure of forty years would be the only one 
with any general validity. You might 
properly modify it in the light of your 
family history, your present state of health, 
your intended course of life, but that would 
be all individual and personal to you. For 
my purpose it is sufficient as it is. 

Now it is quite common for people to 
talk of the shortness of life, especially thos: 
who are themselves no longer young. | 
must demur to all such talk; life is very 
long; you are due to have sixty years in 
all, forty being still before you. Certainly 
as compared with the periods of history or 
the cycles of stellar evolution forty years 
is a mere tick of the clock. But all such 
comparisons are totally inept and really 
ridiculous. They are like proving that 4 
man is a very small creature because th 
star Betelgeuse is so vast. This kind of 
argument has just as much force as proving 
that man is gigantic because an amoeba is 
microscopic; that is no force or meaning 
at all. 

Nor am I talking in mere subjective 
terms. That might turn out to be mere 
praise of tedium; I am not predicting and 
certainly not wishing that life should seem 
long to you. But forty years is an immense 
span of happening, of reality, of movement 
and change. Range back over the forty 
years now elapsed, to 1588: as you move 
backward see how things drop out of th 
picture—aviation entire, with all its 
wealth of invention, of daring, of romance, 
of prophetic outlook in peace and war; the 
world war entire, with its complete redraw 
ing and recoloring of the map of human 








life, 
pan 
ife. 
ing 
and 
ea 
the 
one 
ght 
our 
Ith, 
uld 
For 
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life. and its supermagical transformations 
worked upon our own country. Why, it 
was forty years ago yesterday that William 
11 aseended the imperial and royal throne, 
with all the world wondering what this 
rather brash and egotistical young man 
would do in Germany and Europe! So the 
unding parabola of his erratic trajec- 
y through history got itself pretty well 
wn to a finis within the first three quar- 
of this forty-year span, and has been 
ng along at nadir for the last quarter. 
irt for a moment from our own par- 
r dates, and note that the whole life 
if that mighty German Empire, of 
this William was so brilliant a sym- 
was only forty-seven years, from its 
rhty inauguration in Versailles in 187] 
catastrophie downfall in that same 
in 1918. If you live out your due 
your life from boyhood or girlhood 
be longer than the whole epoch of 
pire. But this sort of theme is a 
temptation to garrulity: I leave the 
t to your own historical erudition 

id memory. 
now to the future: if the forty 
ist gone have been so crammed with 
and meaning, and if so much of 
lay forty years ago unknown and 
insuspected in the womb of time, 
may not emerge, evolve, come true, 
tself into history, in the forty years 
ng before you and belonging to you 
ir generation? Can you imagine 
1968 when you look back to this 
ear of 1928, this 1928 and its world 
is small, as petty, as old-fashioned 
it-of-date, as 1888 and its world look 
is now? It seems absurd: but the 
probability is that you will then 
back over an even vaster stream of 
's and evolvements than we can even 
‘ream of now. In all this we are talking 
of the average span: but men live far 
vyond this average; there are, I suppose, 


ry 


¢ Scattered few among the army of col- 


lege graduates—bachelors—this year, who 
will actually see with their own eyes the 
dawn of the next century, the twenty-first. 
I do not recall hearing it even mentioned 
before! Yet measured in the span of 
human lives it is so near. 

Arrival and expectancy; these two are 
the pattern of life, and of course are really 
merged into one. Their meaning—and it 
is meanings we seek—is quite ineffable and 
transcendent. What are you looking for- 
ward into? Certainly something you do 
not see; 
or past. Still you are looking mainly for- 
ward, into the future, contradictory as the 
mere words are. Yet the only thing you 
can expect with certainty is the unex- 


if you saw it, it would be present, 


pected; the expected may or may not hap- 
pen; if it does not happen then the 
unexpected happens instead of it; if it does 
happen then the unexpected happens with 
it. Who was wise enough in 1888, when 
some few of us elders were ‘‘baccalaure- 
ates,’’ to know the future? The future 
was once pictured as a sphinx, who knew 
but would not tell; to-day it is freely sus- 
pected that the sphinx not only does not 
tell, but does not know. 

With all this talk about expectancy I do 
not mean to commit myself to either 


‘‘optimism’’ or ‘‘pessimism’’—whatever 
these shibboleths may mean. When | exer- 


cise my ‘‘will to believe,’’ [ might confess 


to meliorism, as George Eliot dubbed it; 
but it is a volition, not logic; but mark 
well, not illogical ; since the Book of Genesis 
has been supplemented by the book of 
nature the best logic is after all on the side 
of hope, or, at least, expectancy. The great 
and indisputable fact is that things are 
going on and we with them. As Whitman 


says: 


This day before dawn I ascended a hill and look’t 
at the crowded heaven, 

And I said to my spirit, When we become the en 
folders of those orbs, and the pleasure and 
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knowledge of every thing in them, shall we be 
fill’d and satisfied then? 

And my spirit said No, we but level that lift to 
pass and continue beyond. 

You are also asking me questions and I hear you, 

I answer that I can not answer, you must find out 


for yourself. 


In the interest of a fuller conception of 
expectancy I must further appeal to the 
vigor and reach of your imagination in 
saying that life must be not merely long 
indeed it need not be long by the calendar 
at all—but it must be wide, and deep, and 
high, and rich. It may seem foolish to 
tempt the scorn of the cynic and the wrath 
of the pessimist by such talk; but I point 
out that I too may have my say just as 
they do. It is very smart to say, as Balfour 
does, that life is a disreputable episode on a 
minor planet; but it is also a very foolish 
thing to say. If Mr. Balfour knows of 
anything more reputable than human life 
he has not told us of it. If he will be frank 
and tell us that this is really just an ex- 
pression of his emotions, then we must be 
very sorry for him; if he really means it as 
a true description then he should favor us 
with a little rigorous logie in support. But 
even if he could—and he really couldn’t— 
the logie of his own life would refute both 
his arguments and his proposition; how 
could his political eareer, his lifelong schol- 
arship, the persistent earnestness of his 
attack on problems both practical and 
theoretical, be squared with any such view 
of life as a whole? Of course we do think 
with our emotions—or at least we don’t 
think without them: and according to 
James-Lange that means that we think 
partly with our livers; and sometimes the 
liver is out of order. This is almost the 
same as to say that all the most vital ques- 
tions about life are answered by the will. 
It is perhaps fortunate that most of the 
cynics change color completely when they 
act, especially in their families, with their 
friends, in their vocations and avocations. 
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So I repeat without hesitation or apology, 
that any expectancy worth while must look 
for a life wide and deep and high and rich. 

This is not to say that life is to be happy. 
or prosperous, or successful, or what we 
hope for; it is not likely to be ‘‘all beer 
and skittles’’; or to Americanize it, al! golf 
and cocktails. I may digress here to utter 
one of my gravest anxieties about schoo! 
ing, and especially higher schooling, that it 
educates to luxury and extravagance, to 
the wearing of fine clothes, the enjoying of 
comfortable jobs and easy money, the in- 
dulgence of aristocratic tastes. It may 
even be that the tendency to cynicism 
among the intelligent is partly due to th: 
failure of education to lead to affluence: 
To deny indignantly that life is a dis 
reputable episode is not to declare that 
is soft, easy, comfortable, simple, a sur 
thing, a game in which everybody always 
wins. Oscar Wilde lost terribly and had t 
write ‘‘ De Profundis’’ and ‘Ballad of 
Reading Gaol’’; but his life was not a dis 
reputable episode, even though it contained 
one. The world war had crooked diplomacy 
behind it and through it, devilish eruelty 
in it, contemptible profiteering accompan) 
ing it, but neither was it a disreputable 
episode, 

The life of man is well supplied with 
hazard, pain, suffering, loss; in these re 
spects, as in everything else of consequence 
he completely outranges the rest of the ani 
mals. In belonging to the race you fall 
heir inevitably to this part of the be- 
queathed endowment. They are integral 
to his type of life, probably to all life. >e 
your expectancy, whether for four years, 
or forty, or many more, embraces these 
things; they, too, are part of ‘‘What Men 
Live By.’’ 

What we are here involved in is probably 
the profoundest question open to the mind 
of man: a great man was asked, if he could 


»¢ 


put one question to omniscience, what 1 


ogy, 
look 
"ich. 
Dpy, 

we 
beer 
golf 
tter 
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\] be: he said: I would ask if the uni- 
is friendly? Well, we can not ask 
jenee: but the case is not totally 
in the first place, men seem to want 
more somber things; at least they 

nt and will have hazard, danger, peril, 

| these are just potential and imagina- 
unds and pain and death. This is a 
simple fact of ordinary observation 
story; Nobile with the Jtalia in polar 
nd the Southern Cross battling hurri- 
across the Southern seas are just two 
rn instanees.’’ Another fact is less 
and even more paradoxical, that 
and loss are so integral to life that 
n not be wide or deep or high or rich 
it them. Well did the old Greek 
rb say ‘‘ Whom the gods love, to them 
vive great joys and great sorrows.’’ 
are few truer sayings than that a 

s good enough to win only when it is 


ugh to lose. 


litarian ethies is as great an escape 
the mores and the ‘‘categorical im- 


as democracy is from divine 

f kings; but the utilitarians fell vic- 

» a profound fallacy which has con- 
minds ever since, in that they taught 
value of life is measured by sub- 

‘ the sum of sorrows from the sum 
of course by such computation it is 
reduce most values to zero or even a 

is quantity. The truth is totally 
that the value of life is a sort of 
rather consummation of Joys and 
This is far from the smug and 
table morals and religion which 
minated the last hundred and fifty 
but it has the great superiority of 
realistic and tenable. Instinct and 
both confirm it; art and literature 
brate it; any sound philosophy and 
rram of life must embrace it. ‘‘ Blessed- 
says Spinoza, ‘‘is not the reward of 
ie; It is virtue itself.’’ Only we must 
mber that Spinoza was writing and 


thinking in Latin and virtus is militant as 
well as moral. 

Two very brief comments and then we 
must be done with our present topic of ex- 
pectancy. First, your immediate future is 
of course always paramount: it is what you 
have and what you must seize. The third 
decade of life is marked in a peculiar way: 
it is the golden time for the demonstration 
of your genius; in it you must probably 
achieve a real beginning of whatever 
worthy work you are to perform. Osler 
said this must be done before forty ; nearly 
all case material points to thirty as the 
usual deadline. Cromwells and U. SB. 
Grants are rare and wide variants. New- 
ton, Watt, Fulton, Bell, Darwin, Wallace— 
all were deep in their tasks in their twen- 
ties. There is probably a definite clock- 
strike somewhere near thirty. Artists often 
achieve their acme well within the third 
decade; but in most callings and activities 
it is enough to make a good beginning. 

But away with all foolish talk of child- 
hood and youth being ‘‘the best time of 
life.’’ When a middle-aged or elderly col- 
lege graduate declares that his four years 
in college were the best years of his life, he 
passes a sad verdict upon himself, his fate 
and his college. It is a satisfaction to 
know that youth in the twenties rarely if 
ever suspects that he is living the best part 
of his life; he is looking toward it. Your 
expectancy must include the element of 
progressive expansion if it is to serve your 
present needs; no matter how many actual 
lives there may be in which ‘‘youth is the 


best time,’’ you can not content yourselves 
with any such pattern. For one reason 
youth is already on the wing and will soon 
be gone; maturity, elderhood, stretch out 
in a long vista. It is part of the very dis- 
tinction of human life that it binds time, as 
Korzybski says: it is the long rich train of 
memory and the far-shooting beams of ex- 
peetancy that mark you as man instead of 
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mere zojn. You must expect your twenties 
to be better than teens, your thirties better 
than twenties, forties better still, and—yes, 
I will say it, fifties better than forties—-so 
much I dare assert; even further I hurl my 
heave of faith, that sixties and even seven- 
ties may still broaden and deepen and 
brighten the earth and skies of life. It 
need hardly be said that we praise old age, 
not senility; we make the calendar an ally, 
but arteriosclerosis and neuro-degeneration 
are shocking foes of all we desire. Rip van 
Winkle’s toast is just right: ‘* May vou live 
long and prosper’’; that is, may you live 
as long as your expectancy reaches, not in 
mere actuarial period, but in breadth and 
depth and height and richness. In such 
ease what we call death may come as a 
welcome and blessed requieseat—or it may 
even be unexpectedly a reveille. 

**Man can be explained only in terms of 
what he is trying to become and not in 
terms of his origins,’’ says the scholarly 
and saintly Clutton-Brock. The expee- 
tancy of man is his only hope; but the 
expectancy of man is a synthesis and sum- 
mation of the rationally grounded but 
resolutely willed expectations of individ- 
uals like you and me; how great and posi- 
tive—or alas, how small or negative, is to 
prove your contribution or mine to this 
summation—the only knowable and incar- 
nate form of eternal life? This points 
directly to my next and last theme: obli- 
gation. 

Obligation: what a disappointing finale; 
again what dubious and almost humiliating 
verbal associations, ligature and ligament; 
perhaps, although very questionable, re- 
ligion. But certainly bonds, limitations, 
the logical contrary of freedom, and, be it 
noted, of looseness, laxity, license. True, 
this is a liberal college of liberal arts, giv- 
ing, it is assumed, a liberal education. 


Moreover Reed is even among liberal col- 
leges rather more than usually liberal—too 
free, some suspect. Nor can I avail myself 
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here of the ancient Latin formula with 
which the degree used to be conferred; jt 
speaks much of rights, privileges, immuni.- 
ties; but nothing of obligations; and tha: 
in an age when duty and obligation, law 
and rules and vows played a leading rile 
in life and culture. Nevertheless I fing 
myself still obliged to stress obligation. 

Let us begin with an obligation that js 
specially marked in youth: gratitude. This 
does not mean that youth should have more 
gratitude than maturity or old age: bu 
only that it has so much less of other and 
higher forms of obligation. It is the on 
native, original, basie obligation of any 
young person. But it is not instinctive; it 
had to be cultivated from the beginning 
as is well indicated by that magna charta 
of our occidental morals, the ten comman( 
ments: no command to parents, but one 
occupying a high place, being placed at the 
top of the second or human table to youth 
Thou shalt honor thy Father and thy 
Mother. It is so hard for youth to 
back. Most of the testimonies to filial and 
educational indebtedness are given by 
mature persons: consider that long chapter 
in which Mareus Aurelius, emperor, r 
counts what he owes to the many elders 
who surrounded him in childhood. Ther 
is sense as well as nonsense in that old 
paternal remark: ‘* You will thank me f 
this twenty years from now.’’ It would 
more meticulously accurate to say: ‘* You 
will not thank me within much less than 
twenty years.’’ 

It may be a slight digréssion, but | « 
sire here to point out a subtle and danger 
ous evasion of this form of obligation. We 
gather that even the Hebrews themselves 
used it: it consists in thanking God and 
forgetting men. The son who was anxious 
to get free from the duty of supporting 
his aged parents ‘‘offered’’ his substance 
to God, and so made it immune from ai! 
human demands; a convenient legal fiction, 
and the remoteness of the substitute re- 
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jent. made the procedure very inexpen- 
Not a little that 


e and very popular. 


SIV 


voes by the name of religion and charity 

on to-day falls under suspicion of being 
an attempt to buy immunity from very 
real gratitude and obligations to human 
beings by performing much easier litanies 


and graces to God. 
| am keenly aware of the distastefulness 
| this talk about gratitude. In a cer- 
futile to talk 
But 


one more word about it: To 


n sense it is worse than 


it gratitude, or even obligation. 
me say 
m or what is gratitude due? How far 
does it reach? Here we are, in Reed 
getting the bachelor’s degree, in 

of Portland, State of Oregon, 
States of America, and so on. 

rs of all the ages, foremost in the files 
What a of potential 


nants, ancestors clear back to proto- 


cloud 


pioneers, founders, patriots, proph- 
entors, and so on ad libitum, ad in- 
and so soon ad nauseam! 
time I have attacked this part of 


roblem it has run off into a reductio 


very 


irdum in a vivid memory of Italian 
rs digging the ditches for sewer and 
iround Reed College in 1912. Is it 

that here to-day in the elegant 
this beautiful 
are in any way obligated to 


tie seelusion of 
even a moment’s consideration 
and 
I have truly no well-worded 


h an irrelevant undignified 
image ? 
to the question; if it has confused 


nds a little I am satisfied to let it 


ppose the most universally admitted 

ion of a graduate is to think. Now 

tis true that you will be likely to do think- 
enough, after a fashion, as do most of 
But 
varned that being classified in the cen- 


vho arrive at the bacealaureate. 


: brain-worker is no guarantee on this 


Many a supposed brain-worker 
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could offer only negative evidence of the 
activity of his mind, namely that his arms 
and legs are idle. The mechanization of 
industry does not stop with turning the 
craftsman into a robot; it reaches out to 
the brain-worker and standardizes him too, 
so that he is soon almost as much of an 
automaton as the operative who tightens 
the nut on bolt No. 23 on a Ford chassis. 
Indeed the mass of the activity in most 
callings tends to hinder rather than to 
foster the habit of genuine thinking. The 
powers of perception, reflection and mental 
initiative will dwindle and die if unexer- 
cised ; when they do, life narrows to a mere 
thread of dimensionless time, which the 
shears of Atropos might as well cut now 
as later. The sole hope of preserving 
these powers is to keep on widening them; 
this demands new images, new concepts, 
new principles, new action. The two great 
foes of this expanding experience are the 
ones already routine of 
daily tasks in one’s vocation and fear. On 
the routine are likely to 
occupy rather favored situations; but you 


indicated—the 


score of you 
will be exposed, perhaps more than most 
men, to the fear of the new. 
the spirit of adventure are indispensable 
to the deepening of ex- 
pectaney and of experience. 

All this, 
sums up in 
‘*Homo sum; et nihil humani mihi alienum 
est’’; Let us English it in the positive 
instead of the negative: I am man; and 


Courage and 


widening and 


and all else of consequence, 


one great concept, man. 


everything that pertains to man is relevant 
and congenial to me. Humanism has been 
the and of all the 
ceneces: most of all of the one now dawn- 


motto maxim Renas- 
ing, the brightening light which you may 
see and to which you may contribute. It 
is true that we have been threatened with 
a modern field of 
knowledge, and it is well to recognize the 
But sinee the Renaissance and the 


scholasticism in every 


danger. 
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enlightenment we could never fall so deep 
into dehumanized erudition and logistics 
as did the historical scholasticism—or at 
least as it has been commonly supposed to 
have done. ‘‘No virtue is safe if it 1s not 
enthusiastic.’’ Not our disgusts but our 
admiration are the effective forces of prog- 
ress. There is only one fatal scepticism, 
that is unfaith in man. 

‘*Ships are all right,’’ said Conrad’s 
sailor; and Conrad tells us this is the very 
gist of the sailor’s creed. Now ships are 
not all right: they are often dirty; the 
sailors themselves call some of them **hell- 
ships’’; they even founder or split on 
rocks. But not one whit the less ships are 
the sailor’s very home and life, and are all 
that come between him and the depths of 
the sea. Moreover the romance and passion 
and heroism of the sea are far more closely 
linked to whalers and tramps than to ferry- 
boats or even liners. Every individual 
man or woman is embarked on the ship of 
the race, and in it must make his voyage, 
to happy landfall or disaster. For us 
‘*man is all right’’—must be all right. 
Not however as judged by his origins, nor 
even by what he is, but, as Clutton-Brock 
says, by what he is trying to be 

The great Jesuit order has for its motto 
‘**Ad majorem Dei gloriam.’’ But the 
sainted Chrysostom gave us, long before 
Loyola’s time, another formula which we 
may include in our calculations: ‘‘The 
True Presence of God is—Man.’’ Still 
earlier in sacred lore we read: ‘‘If a man 
love not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how shall he love God whom he hath net 
seen?’’ And earlier still, at a most sacred 
source, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it to one of 
the least of these my brethren’’—my hu- 
man brethren, that is—‘Ye did it unto 
me.’’ Earliest of all, echoing from a 
primitive and instinctive age, comes the 
most sweeping and profound of all these 
insights, far more prophetic than histori- 
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eal: ‘‘In the beginning—God made—Map 
—in His Own Image.’’ So we may writ 
an instructive and inspiring variant of 
the Jesuit motto—-Ad Majorem Hominunm 
Gloriam—to the greater glory of the visi 
ble image of God, man. This is, at leas: 
for here and now, the acme and summation 
of all our arrivals, all our expectancies, 4)! 
our obligations, whether as ‘‘ Bachelors.’ 
or just as men and women. 
Epwarp 0. Sissox 
Reep COLLEGE 


THE LIBRARY OF THE UNIVER. 
SITY OF LOUVAIN' 


Your Royal Highness, Leopold, Prine 
of Belgium; Your Eminence, Ernesto Car 
dinal Van Roey, Archbishop of Malines 
Very Reverend Monseigneur P. Laden 
rector of the University of Louvai 
learned members of the faculties; dist 
guished guests; ladies and gentlemen 

Upon this most significant occasion | 
have been commissioned to bear the greet 
ings of my fellow citizens to the peop 
Belgium, whom all Americans ever hold 
profoundest respect. In particular, as vis 
iting professor to the University of Louvau 
I have the honor to represent the Carneg 
Endowment for International Peace, and as 
president of The University of the Stat 
New York and state commissioner of 
cation I am the delegate of the Board of 
Regents and the state department o! 
cation. It is, further, my great pleasur 
serve as personal representative of th 
tinguished president of Columbia U1 
sity, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, who | 
beheld the vision of this magnificent b 
ing and directed its materialization, an 
the thousands of contributors, who ha‘ 
with alacrity offered to Belgium and 


‘ 


renowned university such objective 


1 Address given in French at the dedicat 
the Louvain Library, July 4, 1928. 
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to their sympathy with her, and their 
tion and protest against the out- 
nd horrors of war. 
teen years ago the civilized world 
ked from center to circumference 
destruction of the library of this 
the 
cord of mankind there has been no 


University of Louvain. In 


r evidence of the extremities to which 
iness of war would hurl itself. It 
lemonstration of the utter futility of 
and the destructiveness and ruin 
upon humanity when the primitive 
s and passions of our infra-human 
have once slipped the leash. No 
Vandal or Goth was ever more ruth- 
| blindly unreasoning. The destruc- 
d absolutely no purpose, not even 
the exigencies of warfare or of 
and pillage. It was the avatar of 
nness. It was the natural offspring 
war demon. 
ilf a millennium the University of 
had stood as a most notable center 
advanced movement of civilization 
ication. It had furnished leaders 
new epoch of progress—the renas- 
f learning, the renovation of religion 
development of realism, and had 
the permanent abode of literature, 
It had 


rth to the genius of such leaders as 


nd all life in the spirit. 


Vives, Rescius, Lipsius, Clenard, 

Dodonee, Mereator and Jansen. 
art of the university and its well- 
of inspiration was in the library. 
e hundred years the collections here 
n accumulating, and they contained 
rid-famed books of all Christendom. 

this library the scholars of the 
turned when they wished to examine 
aluable manuscripts of the Middle 
hundreds of inecunabula, precious 
of the hours, early publications of 
reformers, historic and _politico-re- 
‘ pamphlets, polemic writings of the 
teenth editions of 


century, various 
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the Bible, and other rare works that distin- 
guished it among all libraries. 

Such was the store of intellectual and 
spiritual riches that war and the most 
brutish of instincts laid waste. Never has 
there been a more striking demonstration 
of ruthlessness than this, and never before 
has there existed a grander opportunity for 
service to humanity and progress than that 
of restoring these walls and furnishing 
anew this treasure-house of civilization. 
The United States will ever rejoice that 
her claim to succor stricken Belgium and 
the world of intellect culture 
heard, and that the 
granted to her the right and the privilege 


to erect a structure that would be emblem- 


and was 


assembled nations 


atic of the highest aspirations and achieve- 


mankind. The presentation of 


ments of 
this library building, then, is accompanied 


with the lively and abiding admiration, 
affection and good-will of the United States 
for Belgium, and for that noble soul and 
friend of humanity, Desideratus Cardinal 
Mercier, at whose behest and in whose 
honor this memorial was erected. 
FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF THE 
STATE or New York 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY IN 
SCOTLAND 


THE second report has been published of Lord 


committee on education and indus- 


The first report, dated Janu- 


Salvesen’s 
try in Scotiand. 
ary, 1927, dealt with the second portion of the 
reference to the adequacy of the arrangements 
for enabling young persons to enter into and 
retain suitable employment. The other subject 
referred to the committee for consideration was 
the relation of the public system of education to 
the requirements of trade and industry. It is 
stated in the London Times Educational Supple- 
ment that the two Scottish reports are alike in 
their general conclusion that things are not by 
any means so bad as irresponsible critics would 
that the trend of 


make them out to be, and 
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policy and effort is in the right direction. There 
may be room for improvement in detail, but 
education authorities and other administrative 
bodies are fully alive to the situation, and the 
schools are contributing their share toward the 
solid foundation on which all specialized in- 
struction must be built. 

If any section of the community comes in tor 
blame, it is the parents, who fail to keep their 
children at school until an appropriate curricu- 
lum can be completed. This will be generally 
recognized as one of the main drawbacks to a 
satisfactory training being secured tor each 
child betore he or she enters on the actual busi- 
ness of life. In a certain class of family, and 
that a very numerous class, the child is re- 
garded mainly as an economic agent, a means 
whereby the family income may be augmented 
at the earliest possible moment. Pupils en- 
rolled for a secondary course, which the parents 
pledge themselves to have carried through, are 
tempted by the prospect of an immediate open- 
ing in an office or factory. The parents allow 
or force them to leave school, to the immediate 
dislocation of studies and the ultimate detri- 
ment of both parent and child. The committee 
recommends the strongest possible support 
should therefore be given to education authori- 
ties which insist on reasonable grounds that 
parents should fulfil the obligations under which 
they have brought themselves. The recommen- 
dation applies alike to courses leading to the 
universities and alternate courses in any and 
every class of school. 

Other recommendations are in line with recent 
developments and with the aims of the depart- 
ment and of H. M. inspectors, as expressed in 
recent annual reports. The first essential of 
public education is a thorough grounding in 
the three R’s, without which further progress is 
seriously handicapped, if not absolutely barred. 
Special measures should be adopted to deal with 
boys and girls who fail by the age of thirteen 
to earn promotion from the senior division of 
the school. While increased provision should 
be made for manual work in both elementary 
and secondary schools, the committee does not 
approve of the early introduction of vocational 
subjects as such. But the practice in some 
schools of devoting a fourth year of the course, 
after the completion of the general curriculum, 
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to an intensive commercial or industrial course 
is one that ought to be more widely adopted. 
When young people have actually entered op 
their occupation, a necessary condition of the 
continuation of their education is the limita. 
tion of the hours of employment, a proviso op 
which due stress is laid. Suggestions are made 
for the constitution of a committee of the Ad. 
visory Council to work in cooperation with the 
National Council for Juvenile Employment, and 
for the stimulating of cooperation between edy. 
cation authorities and industrial organizations 
all on sound lines already adopted by the mor 
progressive authorities. 


THE LACK OF TEACHERS IN IRELAND 

Tne Reverend Wat. ANvDERSON (headmaste: 
of Mountjoy School, Dublin), whose suggested 
plan for increasing the supply of properly pre 
pared candidates for the training college en 
trance examination was sympathetically 1» 
ceived at the recent meeting of the Dublin Dio 
cesan Synod of the Chureh of Ireland, has se 
to the press a statement of his views on the situ 
ation and the means of overcoming its dif 
ties. These difficulties affect the Protestant 
primary schools chiefly. In recent years it has 
been several times stated in public that Cath 
teachers have been appointed to Protest 
schools, and with the repetition of this stat 
ment the number of such teachers seems to hav: 
grown. One thing at least is certain: there is a 
shortage of Protestant primary teachers, and 1! 
seems hardly less certain that, under present 
conditions, the shortage is bound to continue, 
not to increase. 

Mr. Anderson, in his statement, names the 
three sources from which the supply of teachers 
is supposed to come—the new preparatory col 
leges, the secondary schools and the primary 
schools. The first of these sources may in time 
prove reliable, but at present it does not coun! 
The secondary schools have already sent stu 
dents to the training colleges, but Mr. Anderso! 
believes that the primary schools must always 
be looked to as the chief source of supply. He 
does not mean that the primary schools can be 
expected to prepare pupils for the colleges’ en- 
trance examination. A gap will remain between 
the primary school’s highest standard and the 
standard for college entrance, and as Mr. A! 
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believes that the greater number of graduate council, the board of trustees of the 

- people who have the college entrance in University of Southern California, at a meeting 
il] continue to come from the primary held last month, took the following action: 

s, he urges the aengng ot Ge gSP = Upon the recommendation of the president, it 

ter of very great importance. In Northern : : 

‘ was moved and unanimously carried that the school 

of education, which has hitherto in its work for 

the secondary school leaving certificate is advanced degrees been regarded as a part of the 

to be regarded as the standard for train- graduate school be henceforth recognized as one 

ege entrance candidates, and he there- of the separate professional schools of the univer- 


d. as well as in the Free State, he sees 


regards it as pretty certain that primary-_ sity, operating on the same basis as the school of 


pupils will cease to consider teaching as law and the school of medicine, and that the 


e profession unless, on leaving school, faculty be empowered to recommend for appro- 


have a fair prospect of obtaining a sec- priate degrees those who complete satisfactorily the 
lucation. They can not get this in the courses laid down for such recognition. 

econdary schools, which are too ex- Under this action, the faculty of the school 

Mr. Anderson therefore suggests of education was authorized to outline a three- 

; of a special secondary school for year professional program leading to the degree 

lates within the training college of doctor of education. According to Dean 

He thinks that the school might be Lester B. Rogers, of the School of Education, 

ed by the department and, accordingly, two factors have led to the establishment of the 

the usual capitation grant of a secondary jew degree. One was the desire to create a pro- 

Che normal age of pupils entering this fessional degree of equal weight and merit with 

uuld be seventeen, and the course cf the present Ph.D. degree, but with the emphasis 


on for the college entrance would last 4) advanced professional preparation and mas- 


tery of educational principles and procedures 


er the de > COUN ITE . . . T 
r the department recognizes a school yather than primarily on research. The other 


nd or s , the 
or not—and it is doubtful whether 4. t provide a master-teacher type of degree 
ecognize a se rhic st be ) 
nize a school which must be run on for the better preparation of teachers in sub- 


dif ‘re : . , > > 2 : . 
lifferent from those of the prepara ject-matter fields for junior and other colleges. 


‘s, if it is to accomplish what is ex- The new program will meet the needs of men 


t is cle P 2 » thich i« » , — . 
it is clear that the church, which 1s 444 women in teaching positions who wish to 


ng of the necessity of appointing Cath-  ...tinue their scientific study of education, but 


chers te sts in its schools »p . . er 
» posts in its schools, must adopt who are not interested primarily in research. 


‘lan sueh as that suggested by Mr. Ander- As in the plan recently approved by the board 


There will be differences respecting details. 6 ¢ trustees at Stanford Univ ersity for the Stan- 


as t} " . e , id » @ ve'< . > " ° . > oO 
the age for entering the college ford School of Education (see issue of ScHooi 


sc} See : s »whis > » > = . 
1001 seems somewhat late, and one wwp Society for July 7), two curricula have 


ipt wh > , wo-ve «a se , > ° . . 
ether a two-years’ course will be j,on organized which lead to the degree of doc- 


ivh , > » ile > > . . . 
zh to enable the pupils to reach the  ;,. of education. One is known as the admin- 


of the secondary school leaving certifi- js rator type and the other will be known as the 
Mr. Anderson does not consider the ques- master-teacher type and will be primarily de- 
expense, but he suggests that the Candi- signed to prepare a new type of teacher on sub- 
ject-matter fields. The chief differences between 
the requirements for the new degree, and the 
general university degree of doctor of philoso- 


phy will be in the emphasis placed on a broad 


teachers’ Fund, established some years ago 

Church of Ireland, might become the 
s of the fund that would be needed for 
: his seheme into operation. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OF THE and systematic knowledge of education as a field 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN of professional service, rather than on research. 
CALIFORNIA The thesis may be an interpretation or the or- 
recommendation of the faculty of the ganization and application of existing experi- 
education and endorsement of the ence, as well as a contribution. 








The reading knowledge of French and Ger- 
man now required for the Ph.D, degree will be 
changed to one modern language for the mas- 
ter-teacher curriculum, and may be waived en- 
tirely for the administrator curriculum. In 
place of the language requirement, the candi- 
date will be expected to have full command of 
the tools that will be needed in his thesis work, 
including statistical methods. The quality of 
work, preliminary, major and final examuina- 
tions will be required as for the degree of doctor 
of philosophy. 

The school of education will continue to give 
work leading to the doctor of philosophy degree 
under the general regulations of the graduate 
council. Hereafter, all candidates for creden- 
tials, candidates for the master of arts degree 
in education and candidates for the doctor of 
education degree will be admitted by way of the 
admissions committee, and will be under the 
entire direction of the faculty of the school of 


education. 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
UNION 


THE thirty-fifth annual convention of the In 
ternational Kindergarten Union, held recently in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., brought together more 
than 2,000 educators, nearly 1,000 more than the 
number enrolled for any previous meeting of the 
organization. 

As reported by the U. S. Bureau of Eduea- 


tion, some who attended the convention had 
nursery schools as their special interest, others 
the kindergarten, and still others the primary 
grades. All were equally interested in pre- 
senting, discussing or hearing about methods 
of teaching children from babyhood throughout 
the entire school life. Continuity in educational 
experience was the central thought throughout 
the entire program. 

In the regular meetings the topics under con 
sideration included supervision of teaching from 


the standpoint of the classroom teacher and the 


supervisor, nursery school and parental eduea 
tion, classroom activities of young children, sig- 
nificance of the beginnings of education and 
opportunities for national and international co- 
operation in their relation to world fellowship 
through education. 
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The exhibit of commercial products and tha 
of the work of children in the early elementar, 
grades of the Grand Rapids schools gave help 
ful information to all who saw them. The chil. 
dren's exhibit featured units of activities, Fo, 
example, one booth demonstrated work with 
farm life and showed how interrelated construe 
tion work, reading, number work, nature study 
and other curriculum subjects are essential | 
the first-grade child’s process of learning. 

One morning was spent in visiting Grand 
Rapids schools, This part of the program was 
so organized that each person might select th: 
work he wished to see demonstrated, - 
group interested in the same phase of teaching 
and visit a designated school under the cuidane 
of a group leader. Subjects for observatio: 
cluded social studies, oral language, health « 


The dev 


ment of each of these subjects was followed } 


tivities and musie and rhythms. 


the group from the nursery school to the ku 


dergarten and on into the first and seco 
grades. The morning’s observation was fo!low 


by valuable discussion directed by the 


leader. 


THE COLLEGE SURVEY OF THE 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 
MretinG at Teachers College, Columbia U 
versity, from June 27 to 29, the Board of Edu 
cation of the United Lutheran Church in Ame: 
ica received the final report of its college surv: 
commission, representing two years’ investig 
tion of the work, personnel and equipm: 
Chureh colleges 


twenty-one United Lutheran 


junior colleges and academies throughout U 
United States and Canada. The report, 
sisting of more than 2,000 typewritten 


bound in nine volumes, was presented in perm 


by the three members of the survey stafl— |) 
R. J. Leonard, head of the school of educa! 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, # 
Dr. KE. S. Evenden, of the department of ecu 
tion, as co-directors, and Dr. F. B. O'Rear, ©! 
Teachers College, assistant director. 

In presenting the report Dr, Leonard calice 
particular attention to the fact that the edu 
tional work of the United Lutheran Chure! "' 
America is based upon a progressive uh 


lying principle. He cited that section from tl 
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tution of the board of education adopted 


s which states: 


have authority to prepare general sur 
educational standards; to investigate an) 
f educational work and make recommenda 
institutions and synods; to appoint pastors 
er agencies for the prosecution of religious 
ng students; to publish literature cove: 
various phases of its work under the dire 
board (of the Unite 


to cooperate wit 


the executive 
Church in America); 


the establishment of new institutions 


ipproved by the United Lutheran Church ; 
contributions for educa 
hold 
trusts for such purposes and to per 
tasks as the United Luthera: 


and disburse 
} 


irposes and to and administer lx 
other 


iv assign it. 


is chapters in the report of the commis 
e an intensive study of the effectiveness 
nistrative work, the curricula, buildings 
iipment of the institutions, the student 


activities with reference to extra-cur 


tudent activities and their relation to 
hip, endowments and methods of finan 
laries of faculty members and “teaching 
the relationship of location of each insti 


to its 


supporting Lutheran and non 
in constituency, the work of the church 
sus non-Lutheran institutions throughout 
ntry, and a comparative study of denom 
i! boards of education. It is said to be 

t time in the history of American educa 
that such a study of denominational boards 
een made. Throughout the nine volumes 
maps and graphs illustrate and compare 
titutions surveyed. Each institution ha 
isited personally by two of the directors 
least three other experts trom among 
College. 


rhout the penod of the survey, the pro 


rraduate students at Teachers 
nal staff has had the cooperation of a sur 
commission consisting of Dr. Howard R. 
, chairman, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Glen M. 
mmings, Esq., Cleveland, O.; Dr. J. Henry 

’, Philadelphia, Pa.; the Reverend C. F. 
Hoppe, New York City; Dr. Marion J. 
ie, Altoona, Pa.; Mrs. Wythe F. Morehead, 
em, Va.; Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, Philadelphia, 
, and Professor Hugo C. M. Wendel, New 


University. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


EDUCATION AND THE 
SCHOOLS 
A joint conference is to be held from July 


24 to 26 at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


PARENTAL 


sity, under the joint auspices of the college and 


the Child Study Association of America, to dis- 
cuss “Parental Education and the Public 
Schools.” 

On the opening day, parental education as a 
distinctive aspect of adult education will be dis- 
cussed by the following speakers: Chairman 
Mrs. Howard 8. Gans, president of the Child 
Study Association of America; “Parental Edu- 
cation To-day” by Mrs. Sidonie Matsner Gruen- 
berg, director of the Child Study Association of 
America; “The Parents’ Place in the Education 
of Children” by Dr. Robert J. Leonard, director 
of the 
Columbia University; “The Cooperation of Par- 
ents in Child Welfare Research” by Dr. W. FE. 
Blatz, director of the St. George’s School for 
Child Study, University of Toronto; “The Dis 
cussion Method as an 
Edueation” by Dr. Harrison 8S. Elliott, director 


of the department of religious education and 


school of education, Teachers College, 


Instrument in Parental 


psychology, Union Theological Seminary. 

The topie for Wednesday, July 25, will be: 
“Parental Education: An Opportunity and a 
Responsibility for the Educator” and the pro- 
William 


education, 


gram is as follows: Chairman—Dr. 


Heard Kilpatrick, professor of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; “What 
Public Offer in 
Continuous Parental Education” by Dr. Clyde 
R. Miller, director of the Bureau of Educational 


Service, Teachers College, Columbia University; 


a System of Education can 


Education Promote the 
Pubhie 
Jesse H. Newlon, director of the Lincoln School, 
College, 


Sampling of Parents’ Inquiries” by Dr. Elsie O. 


“How Parental may 


Effectiveness of the Schools” by Dr. 


Teachers Columbia University; “A 
Bregman, assistant director of the Child Study 
Association of America; “The Function in Par- 
ental “of the Parent-Teacher 


Association” by Mrs. A. H. Reeve, president of 


Education,” (a) 


the International Federation of Home and 


(b) “of 
by Mrs. Cécile Pilpel, director of study groups 


School, and Parents’ Study Groups” 
of the Child Study Association of America. 


“Current Programs in Parental Education” 


will be the subject of the session on Thursday, 
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July 26, with the following program: Chair- 
man—Ralph P. Bridgman, director of the Par- 
ents’ Council of Philadelphia; “Volunteer Or- 
ganization Programs” by Dr. Lois Hayden 
Meek, educational seeretary of the American 
Association of University Women, and Miss 
Margaret J. Quilliard, director of field work ot 
the Child Study Association of America; “State 
Program” by Mrs. May Pardee Youtz, head of 
the division of Child Study and Parent Educa- 
tion of the State University of lowa; “Public 
School Programs” by Dr. Eugene 8. Briggs, 
superintendent of Schools, Okmulgee, Okla 
homa, and Miss Helen Wightman, teacher in the 
public schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan; “Training 
for Leadership Program” by Dr. Ruth Andrus, 
acting director of the Institute of Child Welfare 
Research, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity. 

The Headquarters Office of the Child Study 
Association at 54 West 74th Street, New York 
City, and the Extension Office, 509 West 121st 
Street, will be open to visitors during the fore 
noons. Individual conferences may be arranged 
during this time with members of the staff of 
the association. There will be an exhibit of 
materials used in parental education on display 
at each office. Tickets of admission may be had 
on application to the seeretary of Teachers Col 
lege or to the Child Study Association of 
America. 


FACULTY PROMOTIONS AT NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY 


AMONG the recent promotions on the faculty 
of New York University are the following: 


School of education: 


Joun R. CLARK, associate professor of education 
to professor of education. 

Howakgp R. Dricos, associate professor of edu- 
cation to professor of education. 

J. ANDREW DRUSHEL, associate professor of edu- 
cation to professor of education. 

CHARLES M. GILL, associate professor of educa- 
tion to professor of education. 

VINCENT JONES, assistant professor of music 
education to associate professor of music 
education. 

FraANK 8. LiLoyp, instructor in physical educa- 
tion to professor of physical education. 
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Pau. 8. LOMAX, associate professor of commer. 
cial education to professor of commercia! 
education. 

Jay B. Nasu, associate professor of physical 
education to professor of physical educa. 
tion. 

Aubert 8S. PeGcues, assistant professor of Ep 
glish to associate professor of English. 
Rautpu E, PICKETT, associate professor of yoca 
tional education to professor of vocational 

education. 

CHARLES E. SKINNER, assistant professor of edu 
cational psychology to associate professor 
of educational psychology. 

Pauu V. 


tional psychology to associate pro! 


WEsT, assistant professor of educa 


educational psychology. 

Artuur D. WHITMAN, assistant professor of 
education to associate professor of educa 
tion and supervisor of student teaching. 

ANDREW T. WYLIE, instructor in education t 
assistant professor of educational ps) 


chology. 
Washington Square College: 


LELAND W. Crafts, instructor in psychology 
assistant professor of psychology. 
CLARENCE G,. DITTMER, associate professor 
sociology to professor of sociology al 
chairman of the department of sociology 

Washington Square College. 

JoserpH W. Barlow, associate professor 
Spanish to professor of Spanish and chai: 
man of the department of Spanish in Was 
ington Square College. 

Pup E. WHEELWRIGHT, assistant professor 
philosophy to associate professor of phi 
ophy and chairman of the department 
philosophy and adviser to freshmen. 

Rurus D. SMITH, assistant dean to associat 
dean. 


University College of Arts and Pure Science: 


Dovetas H. Fryer, assistant professor of psy 
chology to associate professor of psychology 
and chairman of the department of p*) 
chology. 


ALBERT S. BoroMax, associate professor of En 
‘ 


glish to professor of English (on leave of 
absence during 1928-1929). 

Josreru H. Park, associate professor of history 
to professor of history. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND dens in Bronx Park, New York. Dr. McLean 
NEWS was formerly professor of botany at the 


Joseru Evoene Rowe, head of the de- University of the Philippines. 
-ment of mathematics and director of exten- Meyer NiMkKorr, who received his Ph.D. de- 
the College of William and Mary, has gree in sociology at the University of Southern 
chosen president of the Clarkson Memorial California, has been appointed assistant pro- 
tute of Technology at Potsdam, N. Y. He fessor of sociology at Bucknell University, Lew- 


. Dr. John P. Brooks, who resigned last isburg, Pa. Clarence Richard Johnson, pro- 


fessor of sociology at Bucknell, is returning to 


> , the university after two vears’ leave of absence. 

(. I. Curistre, director of the Agricul : . 
Experiment Station at Purdue University, N. Burron Parapise and Benjamin C. 
vette, Indiana, has been elected president Nangle have been promoted from the rank of 
Ontario Agricultural College, to sueceed instructor to that of assistant professor of 
B. Reynolds. English at Yale University; Robert J. Menner 
Reverend Dr. C. R. Myers, president otf has been promoted to be associate professor of 
k Seminary, Oneonta, N. Y., has been English. 
president of Hartwick College, Oneonta. Dr. VaN Meter Ames has been promoted to 
the rank of assistant professor of philosophy in 


nauguration of Royal C. Agne as presi 
Dak.. took the University of Cincinnati. 


Huron College, Huron, 8. 


iring the college commencement week Guenn R. Barr, assistant professor in the 
th. department of Spanish at Oberlin College, 
iam D. TRAUTMANN, associate professor Oberlin, Ohio, has been appointed assistant pro- 
rman at Adelbert College, has been ap- fessor at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


ed dean of the college. Vireit S. Mauuory, head of the mathematics 


woressoR Ropert R. AurNeR, of the school department of the East Orange high school, 
mmeree of the University of Wisconsin, N. J., has been appointed associate professor of 
been appointed acting dean of men. He mathematics at the New Jersey State Teachers 
eplace Dean 8S. H. Goodnight, who will be College, Upper Montelair, N. J. 
e of absence next year to be executive Dr. Nancy Baytey, of the University of 
the “floating university.” , ; 
: Wyoming, has been appointed research asso 
hRaANK W. CLELLAND, registrar and executive ciate at the University of California Institute 
tary of the Boston University School of of Child Welfare. Her work will be in connec 
Service, has been appointed assistant tion with a survey of the development of young 
and will serve during the next academic children which the institute is now fostering. 
acting-dean, of the school of religious 


tion at Boston University, He received Jean GonTarp, a French scholar, will lecture 
honorary degree of D.D, at the recent com. 2 Contemporary French literature at the Uni- 
ement enesciens of Wileseeri Weeleven versity of California, Los Angeles, next year. 
He has been a professor at the College of the 


City of New York. 


Dean Priscitta Fow xe, of the Newton Theo 
Institution, Boston, has been appointed H. L. Roru, lecturer in philosophy at the 
of women at Denison University, Granville, University of Manchester, England, has been 
elected professor of philosophy at the Univer 
ForMAN T. McLean, of the governmen sity of Jerusalem. 
experiment station at the Rhode Island State Epwarp A. Mitne, Beyer professor of ap 
ege, has been appointed supervisor of pub plied mathematics at the University of Man 


education at the New York botanical gar chester, England, has been elected the first 





re cen 
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Rouse Ball professor of mathematics at the 
University of Oxford. 

Anprew Cowper Lawson, professor of geol- 
ogy and at one time dean of the College of 
Mining of the University of California, will 
retire on July 25, after thirty-eight years of 
service on the faculty. He will become emeritus 


professor of geology and mineralogy. 


Evan THOMAS, professor of mathematics at 
the University of Vermont, has retired. He had 
taught at Vermont for thirty-two years. 


Water R. Hepner, superintendent of schools 
at Fresno, Calif., has been elected superinten 
dent of schools at San Diego. 


R. H. LickiNG, assistant principal of the high 
school at Kewaunee, Wis., has been elected 
superintendent of schools, to succeed W. F. 


Kruschke. 


James C. Boupreav, director of art instruc 
tion at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed 
director of the school of fine and applied arts at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., to sueceed 
Walter Scott Perry, who retires after forty-one 
years of service. 

Dr. George D. OLps, president emeritus of 
Amherst College, delivered the commencement 
address at Trinity College last month. He re 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
from the college. Professor Henry Marvin 
Belden, head of the department of English at 
the University of Missouri, received the honor 
ary degree of doctor of letters. The honorary 
M.A. was conferred upon Robert Hillyer, a 
member of the Trinity College English depart 
ment, who is to succeed Professor Charles T. 
Copeland at Harvard University next year, and 
upon R. Eston Phyfe, assistant principal of the 
Hartford Public High School. 


KATHRYN NEWELL AbDAMS, president of the 
Constantinople Woman's College, has received 
the honorary L.H.D. from Wheaton College, 
Norton, Mass. 

NespeRaSKaA WesLEYAN University, Lincoln, 
Nebr., has conferred the honorary degree of 
doctor of divinity upon Earl Enyeart Harper, 
president of Evansville College. 


Dr. Davin P. Barrows, professor of political 
science at the University of California, has been 
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given an honorary degree of doetor of laws by 
the University of Bolivia. Dr. Barrows has 
been in Argentina in the course of a trip 
through South America where he is studying 
political and economic situations and endeavor 
ing to assist in promotion of better understand 
ing between Latin America and the United 
States. 


Yu-cuven James YEN, general director of th 
Chinese National Association of the Mass Edu 
cation Movement, was awarded the honorary 
M.A. at the Yale University commencement 


exercises, 


Miss Manet. FE. ApaMs, principal of the 
Horace Mann School, New York City, has » 
ceived from Gallaudet College for the Dea! 
Kendall Green, Washington, an honorary 1 
ter’s degree in recognition of her services for t! 
deaf. Gallaudet is the only college for the dea: 
and is maintained by the United States govern 


ment. 


Mrs. Mary Tate Situ, a member ot 
faculty of Publhe School 54, Brooklyn, wa 
recently honored by a dinner on her seventict! 
birthday. She has been a teacher for fifty year 
and will now retire under the statutory age lim: 


Dr. J. V. Brerrweiser, dean of the schoo! o! 
education and director of the graduate div: 
of the University of North Dakota, will be ex 
change lecturer at the University of Manitoba 
in 1929. He will give four lectures in Jar 
ary on the following subjects: “Economy 
Time and Mental Energy or Personal EF! 
ciency”; “The Use and Abuse of Mental T: 
in Education”; “The Integration Concept 


+) 


Human Behavior’; “The Development ot 


’ 


Junior College.’ 


Dr. Joun A. Lapp, head of the departmen' 
of social sciences at Marquette University, M: 
waukee, Wis., was the commencement speake! 
at Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. 


Dr. Davin Starr Jorpan, chancellor emeritus 
of Stanford University, has been named chair 
man of the Northern California committee ©! 
the Near East College Association, which w) 
endeavor to bring to publie attention the wor! 
being done by six American colleges in th 
Near Fast, and to promote interest in their per 


t} 


manent endowment. Other members of 
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ttee are: Dr. W. W. Campbell, president 
University of California; Chester Rowell, 
Shoup, Fred W. Bradley, Wallace Alex- 
Charles W. Merrill, F. L. Lipman, Dr. 
yman Wilbur, Platt Kent, Bishop Edward 
rsons, Dr. Philip King Brown, C. K. 


tosh. and Paige Monteagle. 


Wavrer Boorn Apams, for thirty-eight 
a member of the faculty of the American 
ity at Beirut, Syria, died on July 9. Dr. 


was sixty-four years old. 


cy Crossy BepLow, supervisor of practical 
| the New Bedford, Mass., publie schools, 
ion July 5, at the age of sixty-seven years. 
| been a supervisor in the New Bedford 


tor twenty-seven years. 


M. Forster, for more than fifty years a 
in the schools of New York City, died 
tly at the age of eighty-four years. She 


red in 1912. 


svuaL Education Conference was held at 

University, Des Moines, Iowa, from June 
29. The following are among those who 
rt in the program: Dr. W. H. Dudley, 

Dr. Ellsworth C. 
University of Kansas; Dr. C. F. Hoban, 

burg, Pa.; August O. Oddleifson, Roches 

y. Les oe Wee Kelley, Rock Island, Ill.; Dr. 
Martin, University of Iowa, and H. L. 

r, lowa State College. Dean W. F. Barr, 

lege of education of Drake University, 


ity of Wisconsin; 


for several years been active in the 
of visual education, reports that this 
t of a senes of annual conferences to 


inder the auspices of Drake University. 


exhibition in commemoration of the tenth 


rsary of the founding of the Czecho 
Republic has been inaugurated in the city 

It will continue until September 30. 

r to information received by the U. 5. 

i of Edueation, the exhibition is so ar 
ed as to present a complete history of the 
ral, edueational and industrial development 
choslovakia during the past deeade. Par- 
attention is devoted to the educational 


ress of the nation. 


Wasnineton University, St. Louis, Mo., is 
‘ering two fellowships in timber research for 


chool year 1928-29, which have been estab- 
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lished by the American Creosoting Co., of Louis- 
ville, Ky. This work has been in 
during the current year, and special equipment 
is being installed for the further investigation 
The fel- 
Time 


study. 


progress 


of the elastic properties of timber. 
lowships pay $1,000 and tuition yearly. 
will be available for other graduate 
Engineers who have done one or more years 


of graduate laboratory work are desired. 


Turee parties of Cuban public school teach- 
ers are coming to the United States on an 


instructional tour of Eastern schools. One 


group will go to Niagara Falls and the New 


England states. The second group, members 
of the School of Pedagogy, will go to Wash- 
ington, and the third, formed by 300 teachers, 
will visit Key West, Palm Beach, Miami, Day- 
tona, Tampa and Ybor City. 


Tue Board of Regents of the University of 
the State of New York have granted a provi- 
sional charter to the Santiago College for Girls 
in Santiago, Chile. This is the second South 
American institution that has been chartered by 
the Board of Regents, the other being Mackenzie 
College at Sao Paulo, Brazil. Santiago Col- 
lege for Girls was established in 1880 by Dr. 
Hiram Hayes La Fetra to afford educational 
American and 
It has had 


facilities to the daughters of 
English families residing in Chile. 
rapid expansion, since the best Chilean families 
have also sent their girls to this school, which 
has offered training from kindergarten through 
high school and is now about to offer higher 
education. The principal office of the college 
will be in New York City. 


“SrupENTsHIPs” for teachers who desire to 
attend full-time courses of advanced specialized 
study or research in universities or other insti- 
British 


are 


tutions have been established by the 
Board of Education. The 
limited in number, and applicants must have 


had not less than five years of experience in 


studentships 


schools recognized by the board. The purpose 


is to assist suitable teachers in recognized 
schools—which may be elementary, secondary, 
technical, or institutes, art schools, or training 
colleges—who wish to improve their teaching 
The course of study must be approved 


Yrants will be made for a term 


ability. 
by the board. 
or for the academic year, and may be extended 
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for a period of not more than two years, 
not to exceed £100 a year. Research work 
necessitating travel or practical study of indus- 
trial conditions in connection with instruction 
in technical subjects will be considered by the 
board in making awards. 


Tue Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice at The Hague decided, by eight against four 
votes, mainly in favor of Poland in the Polish- 
German dispute over minority rights in Silesia. 
The court, while rejecting the Polish denial of 
the court’s competency, Poland’s 
thesis that only children whose mother tongue is 
German were entitled to minority 
schools—that is, schools where the language of 
the minority population, namely, German, is 
used as a medium for instruction. Germany 
maintained that parents, whether Poles or Ger- 
mans, could freely decide whether their children 
should attend minority German or majority 
Polish schools. The court, however, upheld the 
German plea that the declarations by the par- 
ents as to whether their mother tongue was 
Polish or German 
Poles had claimed that these declarations should 
be given on oath and the parents be liable to 


sustained 


use the 


must not be questioned. 


cross-examination. 


Tue Council of State in France has annulled 
the decision of the Minister of Publie Instrue 
tion to fuse the individual schools for each of 
the sexes at Mauroux, a commune of less than 
The decision of the French 


State Council was rendered on the complaint 


500 inhabitants. 


of a residing in the eommune of 
Mauroux (Lot) and the parents’ association of 
the Department of Lot. Although the Ministry 


with the 


parent 


acted in accordance request of the 
municipal council of Mauroux that the schools 
for boys and girls be combined the Council of 
State that the 


schools authorized by the law of October 30, 


rendered the opinion mixed 
1886, should be considered an economie and not 


Had the 


the commune of Mauroux been insufficient to 


a pedagogic measure. resources of 
maintain separate schools for the sexes, the 
mixed school would have been authorized. As, 
however, the commune was already provided 
with two schools, the question was pedagogic 
and not economic, and the council decides that 
the commune was obliged to continue to main- 


tain both. 
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DISCUSSION 


CENSORSHIP OF STUDENT PUBLI. 
CATIONS 


THis paper finds its starting-point in a 
remark recently made by a student of a sister 
institution, a member of the staff of its college 
weekly, to the effect that the faculty adviser 
read every word in every issue before the paper 
was printed. Every sheet of copy, every page 
of proof, he said, had to bear the censor’s 
initials; and the printers had been instructed 
not to go to press until the faculty adviser had 
given his official O. K. 

In another recent instance a college presi 
dent is alleged to have had a seeret arrange 
ment whereby galley proof of the college liter 
ary publication was submitted to him by the 
printer, without the knowledge of the staff. 

Inquiry of college presidents, deans of men, 
heads of schools of journalism and students 
active in publications, reveals that this sort of 
thing is fortunately not very common in Amer 
ican colleges. Only in a few cases that have 
come to my attention do college authorities in 
dicate that they approve of censorship in any 
form. On the other hand, almost without ex 
ception they appear to believe that student 
editors should be given complete authority, but 
authority accompanied by the complete respon 
sibility that must accompany lawful authority 
in every activity of life. 

Many of the answers emphasize the fact that 
censorship is not only contrary to American 
ideals of free speech and a free press, but also 
that censorship is bad psychology and bad edu 
cational policy. I have had an opportunity 
not long since to test the psychological effect of 
censorship in the ease of a “razz” sheet pub 
lished by the George Washington University 
chapter of Pi Delta Epsilon, the national hon 
orary journalistic fraternity. 

The editors believed—and rightly, as events 
that the suggestion of censorship or 
Accord 


proved 
suppression would inerease their sales. 
ingly, the paper was printed with one corner 
perfectly blank and with a similar blank space 
taking up about one third of the editorial col 
umn. These blanks were then painstakingly 
eut out by members of the staff and it was 
whispered about that I had suppressed an 
The paper “sold 


offensive story and editorial. 
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, 


like wildfire” and its appearance was followed 
hy visits to the printer in search of the missing 
offers of high for “unex- 


’ eopies—as much as ten dollars was 


portions, prices 


pur ate d’ 
red—and sales almost double those of other 


If this “suppression” had not been a hoax to 


rease cireulation, if there had really been a 
ppressed story to serve as its background, the 
results would undoubtedly have been similar 
but vastly greater in degree. The curiosity of 
readers would have had something substantial 
d upon, and suppression would have de- 

‘ed its own purposes, as I believe it usually 


That ee nsorship is educationally bad seems to 
those who 
reed to practice it usually apologize for 


pretty Even 


generally agreed. 


collere publications have a place in the 
I am 


should not apply to them the 


tional scheme of things—as sure 
have—we 
tie and paternalistic methods of rod and 
education in general has long since 

led 
ideal system, my inquiries seem to indi- 
one of complete editorial control by 
, With strict accountability for the exer 
that 


community and as citizens. 


as members of the 
Only in this 


control both 


n my opinion, will student editors be 
ed to develop genuine standards of edi 
judgment, discrimination and taste. As 
standards are imposed by faculty or 
trative flat they are bound to be educa 
and psychologically unsound and to be 
by students grudgingly, if at all. 
he contrary, if such standards are devel 
rom within, they will have every pros 
being sincerely applied and serupu 
maintained. 
ese suggestions, however, do not mean that 
ought to be no contact whatever between 
nt boards of editors and deans, faculty 
instructors in journalism and other 
Indeed, I believe that 
editors will seek such advice and will 


Far from it. 


to maturer judgment to a far greater 

rree when such consultation is voluntary and 
faneous than when they feel that the ad 
or censor is their natural enemy and that 
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it is part of the game to trick him by any 
legitimate—or illegitimate—means. 

Of course, editors will frequently not accept 
this advice. That must be expected. 
times I am afraid events will prove that they 
are right in not accepting it, that they are 
wiser than the adviser. 
should be free to accept or reject it as they 
choose, with the understanding that they accept 
full responsibility for the outcome. 

The advantages of a under which 
frank, friendly and intimate conference between 
student boards and university officials is substi- 


Some- 


In any case, they 


system 


tuted for arbitrary and autocratic control so 
far outweigh the disadvantages due to the in- 
evitable that 
editors will make, that I am convinced we ought 


and sometimes serious mistakes 
to take the chance courageously for the sake of 
the greater good. 
bound to happen, but they are part of the price 
we must be prepared to pay for what I am sure 


student editors will ultimately accomplish: the 


Unpleasant incidents are 


development—by the trial-and-error method— 
of sound and acceptable journalistic standards. 

I have had an interesting communication 
Mr. H. N. 


torial chairman of the Harvard Lampoon, from 


from Higinbotham, formerly edi- 


which I am going to quote: 


I can say that we have had no faculty interven 
tion during the last five years in connection with 
This does not mean that there have 
intervention 


the Lampoon. 


not been instances where faculty 


would have been quite justifiable. Three years ago 
we issued a parody on the Literary Digest which 
met with the disfavor of the police and we were 
prohibited from putting it through the mails, be 
cause of a picture which was considered by the 
police to express unpatriotic sentiments. 

Slightly over a year ago the Lampoon was in- 
difficulties, 
Number, 


volved in because of its Princeton 


Game which were somewhat embarrass- 


ing to the college. I can say from my own ex- 
perience in this connection that the lessons which 
one learns in such affairs are far more valuable 
than what would be gained through student pub 


lication censorship. 


One of the most difficult problems of college 
journalism is of course the so-called “college 
comic,” which is sometimes the journalistic out- 
It is 


my opinion that current misconceptions, both 


law of an otherwise respectable campus. 





c 


inside and outside of educational circles, with 
regard to the conduct and morals of college 
students are often primarily due to the impres 


sion given by a few so-called “comics.” The 
emphasis upon alcohol and sex in would-be 
“funny” magazines has done more to give 


decent college men and women a bad name than 
any other single factor. No one who is at all 
familiar with the fine boys and girls who con 
stitute the great majority of our student bodies 
is willing to admit that the picture of them 
given by certain “comics” has any substantial 
Whatever foundation may exist 
for the distorted and 


basis in fact. 
—if any really does exist 
gross earicature of college life given by these 
“eomies” is undoubtedly due to attempts on 
the part of unthinking and immature students 
to be “collegiate,” as misguided readers of these 
publications sometimes conceive of the term. It 
is a pity that these “comics” should ever be 
accepted as genuinely representative of college 
life, and doubly a pity that college students or 
officers themselves should ever so accept them. 

Most of the difficulty here, I believe, is due to 
misplaced emphasis. Ten or fifteen years ago 
a college student who was arrested appeared in 
the papers under “Arrests” and was handled 
in a minor way by the regular police reporter. 
To-day he is “front-page stuff” and rates a 
“seare headline.” This is probably partly due 
to the misrepresentation of college life and 
morals to which I have referred, and partly to 
our heightened interest as a nation in education, 
and particularly hnrrher education, in all its 
manifestations. 

College editors realize that a wrong impres- 
sion of college students is abroad. This is evi- 
dent from discussion at the meetings of college 
journalists. For instance, at a recent meeting 
at the University of Washington in Seattle, the 
Western Association of College Comies went on 
record as opposing the popular notion of col- 
lege men and women as dissipated youths and 
even went out of their special field to attack 
college moving-pictures which emphasize the 
“sporty side” of college life, on the ground that 


such films are unjust and untrue to life. The 


Eastern Association of College Comics several 
years ago had a diseussion and criticism of the 
prevalence of “jokes about girls walking home, 
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petting-party jokes, and gin-flask jokes.” Mr 
Higinbotham, of the Harvard Lampoon, already 
quoted, was then president of this association, 
and declared that “there may be girls like the 
pictures and jokes in the humorous magazines. 
but they don’t have dates with us.” Other col. . 
lege editorial associations have had similar dis 
cussions. 

In conelusion, let me repeat that I am in 
favor of giving college editors complete author 
ity combined with accepted and acknowledged 
responsibility. I am sure that they will learn 
to exercise their authority wisely in the main 
and will develop more tact, good taste and dis 
crimination under such circumstances than they 
ever would under a repressive system. Fur 
thermore, they will realize that decent journal 
ism pays. This is shown by the editorial and 
financial success of the New York Time 
its consistent policy of “All the news that’s fit 
I have seen another striking instance 


$, with 


to print.” 
of it in the recent experience of the Washing 
ton Evening Star, which publicly announced 
that as a protection to its readers it would not 
details of the hormbk 
This step, I am 


print the harrowing 


Hickman murder case. 
cost it in advertising or 


did not one 


penny 
cireulation receipts and gained it general com 
mendation and many new friends. 

College editors are likely to be among our 
most intelligent students. Occasionally a freak 
appears among them—one of those “advanced 
thinkers” 
“they imagine that they are emancipated, when 
In the long run, 
} 


ih 


of whom some one recently said that 


they are merely unbuttoned.” 
however, I believe that college editors wil! 
just as quick to realize and accept their mors 
responsibility to their constituencies as editors 
of city dailies. In the long run, I believe that 
their natural idealism and desire to do wort! 
to my mind their dominant mot: 

will help them t 


while things 
even in their worst mistakes 
see that decent journalism, constructive 
nalism, not only pays in the financial sense a! 
in terms of prestige, but that it also brings tho» 
more fundamental and durable returns that ar 
without price—the satisfaction of the creatiy: 
impulses of American college youth. 
Henry Grarran Doy it 
GrorGt WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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MORE WASTES IN EDUCATION 


cle of Professor Jones on “Waste in 
‘in the June 9 issue of ScHOOL AND 

suggestive of other extravagances. 
that 


me that has analyzed educational 


comes to mind, one must 
I \ ‘ 
vith any thoroughness, is the over- 
the content of vanous elementary 
bjects with congesting details that tend 
the very purpose ol such studies. | 
as some have suggested, take a sin 
m the curriculum, for I believe the 
hool is a place for wide contacts 
ermit the child’s real interests to 
with the 
contacts, the contents of subject 


and skillfully pro 


limits consistent 


But vast increase in the num- 
wen judiciously 


ind brought within 


icational success we ought to expect 
This 
Instead of 


content to meet the expanding cur 


is particularly true 


‘ chools. 
tudies., revising and 

| really put studies in a more healthy 
more 


stratervic position to serve 


dav, their sponsors have, in col 
even to 
this, the 


from th 


increased content 
More than 


been chosen 


nees. 
congestion 
frequently 
than from the child point of view 


for the studies, worse for the 


The elementary school pupil, judging 


requirements, is expected to be a 
intellectual 


to do 


advancement and sciet 
justice to the congested and 
ilated study content he ts expected 

Che deluge of quantity overwhelms 
This is bad pedagogy and represents 


The 


ana 


rly aggravated form of waste. 


iple of simplicity is violated 


principles of education § are 


winds. In some study 


half to the great 


consider 


Casts 
reduced om 

of studies and pupils, if we 

ter merely from the standpoint of well 


the ! 


d knowledge, and to great ad 
ot pupils from the standpoint of real 
We atti 


nind to that of the child more rigorously 


must subordinate the adult 


vet been done if we are to lay claim 
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to any genius in making school programs. 
Reform here would result in tangible economies. 

The next thing that suggests itself is the free 
textbook and supply habit. Free textbooks and 
their accompaniments have been of inestimable 
value to our schools in more ways than one. 
No 


reasonable person would think of reverting to 


The custom might well be made universal. 


old conditions, but it can hardly be gainsaid 
that the custom has been the occasion of a great 
waste of public moneys. Needless expenditures 


have repeatedly been made which any thor- 


oughly qualified body of educators could avoid 
not only without loss to pupils, but with dis- 
tinct gain. Many thousands of dollars might 
thus be saved in a single state to the advantage 
of all concerned. 

This is not the place to give details and fur- 
ther specifications. It requires only a genuine 
examination of the matter with heroic determi- 
nation to face the facts and get at the fundamen- 
tals of the question to make a rather formidable 
list of obvious economies. 

Such economies, and correlative ones, in 
housing and equipment could be made without 
sacrificing health, efficiency, or cheerful and 
attractive surroundings for the greatest of all 
enterprises. In fact they would enhance these 
conditions, and would materially help to allay 
the restive feeling already arising in some 
minds at what seems to them enormous, if not 
extravagant, expenditure for education. Dema- 


utterances of devotion to our public 


rogic 
schools, partly, if not wholly, for political pur- 
poses or kindred motives, have condoned and 
fostered these expenditures. 


that 


This WwW hole pohiey 


of economy could be adopted without 


sacrificing a particle of pleasurable efficiency 
in education, rather increasing it, has an obvious 
bearing also on the matter of acquiring better 
paid and better equipped teachers 
FRANK Wesster Smiru 
Ripcewoop, N. J. 


QUOTATIONS 
LA MAISON AMERICAINE 


Tue first stone has been laid of the American 


Hostel in the University City of Paris. Lying 


on the outskirts of the French capital, this Cité 
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Universitaire groups together houses for stu- 
dents of all nationalities; but until recently 
French call La Américaine 


It was, of course, impossible tor 


what the Maison 
was missing. 
the United States to be absent from the little 
international town which is becoming, in the 
twentieth century, the counterpart of the Latin 
Quarter of the twelfth century. In that Latin 
Quarter—so named because of the universal lan- 
guage then spoken—-the youth of Europe con- 
gregated to receive instruction. Every country, 
every city, every tiny center Is capable ot giv- 
ing that instruction to-day; but it is neverthe- 
less good that there should exist a common meet- 
ing place for the students of the world. In 
such a common meeting place, they will learn 
something that can scarcely be taught as di- 
rectly and as vividly elsewhere. The youth ot 


many nations learn to understand each other 


and to make common cause. 
When 


Canada 


Japan, Great Britain, Scandinavia, 


and South American republics each 


bring their stone to add to the pile, it is neces- 
sary that the United States, too, should bring its 
stone. Myron T. Herrick, the popular ambas- 
sador, referred in his discourse, on the occasion 
of the laying of the foundation stone, to the 
which have brought the 


mechanical inventions 


peoples closer together. Airplanes and rail 


roads and swift ships, cables and radioteleg- 


raphy have made a communication easier, 


Finance and commerce are international. In a 
hundred ways, the citizens of twoscore nations 
interlocked as before. Moreover 


are never 


there is a keen desire for mutual understand- 
ings, and organizations in every land are striv 


Yet amid all 


this machinery for the rapprochement of peo- 


ing to establish perpetual peace. 


ples, the Cité Universitaire of Paris, while it 
has a practical purpose, has also a symbolic 
foree. In itself it will accomplish much, but by 
its influence it will accomplish more. The wish 
was expressed that other countries should, imi- 
tating the example of Paris, establish their uni- 
versity cities. 

The very word university stands for an idea 
that is now generally accepted. It is derived 
from the Latin word universitas—the whole of 


anything, or the universe; and is therefore 


allied to a variety of words which signify lit- 


operation of the 
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erally the process of turning all things into one, 
comprehending all particulars in a single total, 
In its ordinary application it has been some. 
what reduced but, as it is applied by the Upi. 
versity City of Paris, something of its wider 
meaning is restored. 

The French minister, Louis Barthou, on the 
rightly declared that “in the 
human order there is no institution, no work. 
no effort, from which the absence of the United 1 
States would not retard its development ani 


same occasion 


diminish its hopes.” Between France and th 
United States, he added, there might be, as lx 
tween all nations, differences of opinion, but 
there are now surely eliminated all elements ot 
insecurity which alone could 


distrust and 


trouble their friendship. It is with such senti 
ments that the United States takes its place : 
The Maison Américain 


which has benefited by the generosity of Mr 


the Cité Universitaire. 


and Mrs. Homer Gage, and of many others, » 
not merely provide facilities for a limited nu 


ber of students—it will stand as a mark set 


a hill for the illumination of kindred contins 


The Christian Science Monitor. 


REPORTS 


THE BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
ASPECTS OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION! 


A MODERN school system proposes to offer t 


each pupil enrolled those unique opportunities 


for acquiring skills, for practice in 


pre “ 
thinking, and for growth in power of apprecia 
tion which are attainable by one of his inte 
gence. In the administration of a school syste 
that seeks to achieve this desirable end, pr 

lems of personnel, of pupil records, of diagn: 

tie and achievement test programs, of attendance 
health 


curricula, otf 


and service, of courses of study and 


the planning, maintenance a! 
and or the 


schoo] plant, 


financing of the school system, must be 
tegrated by the executive who relates each © 
ministrative procedure to the realization otf t 


purposes tor which the schools exist. 


1 Report of a committee of the National Council 
of Education Minneapolis, Mi 
July, 1928. 


submitted at 
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efficient administration of our schools 


upon the recognition of the distinction 


tion between the school board as a policy- 

ining and legislative body and the super- 

ent of sehools as its chief executive 

The members of a school board render 

most important service when they select 

blest executive available; having rendered 

vice, they may continue to serve the 

best by advising with him concerning 

ools, by interpreting for him the will of 

ple whom they represent, and by re- 

- of him from time to time a record of 

done by the school system and pro- 

its further development. The super 

of schools, if he be competent, will 

program to the board of education 

demonstrate the wisdom of the policies 

Livocates, 

recent years it has been suggested that the 

administration of schools can to ad- 

be divoreed from their professional 

It has been argued that the con- 

school buildings, their maintenance 

yn, the purchase, storage, and dis- 

supplies, the making of the budget, 

like, can be best handled by one trained 

affairs. In a considerable number 

systems the business manager has been 

officer coordinate with the superinten- 

hools, reporting directly to the board 

This type of organization ignores 

at every act of the business manager 

of approval only as it contributes 

the furtherance of the educational 
adopted by the board of education. 

should be adopted only after the 

retul eonsideration of the educational 

which it proposes to finance. <A school 

is well built only when it has been 

to serve the needs of a school offering 

ot education which has been pro 

the superintendent of schools and 

by the board of education. In our 

school systems it will seldom happen 

two buildings will accommodate ex 

the same educational program. In the 

ance and operation ‘of the building, the 

d convenience of teachers and pupils 


tters of primary importance. In the 


purchase of supplies, the needs of teachers and 
pupils and the demands of the educational pro- 
gram furnish the only sound basis for the de- 
termination of the quantity or quality of 
materials to be purchased. 

Where the business executive has been given 
a place coordinate with the superintendent of 
schools, this action has been taken upon the 
assumption that better business practice would 
prevail and that economies would be effected. 
A thoroughgoing investigation covering the 
states of New York and New Jersey has proved 
that this assumption is not true, and there is no 
reason why it should be true. The board of 
education that places responsibility upon the 
superintendent of schools for the complete ad- 
ministration of the school system, and requires 
the assistant in charge of business affairs to 
report through him, may reasonably expect to 
secure as high efficiency in the business office 
as could be attained were the head of 
division to be given a position coordinate with 
the superintendent. Other investigations have 
established the fact that misunderstandings and 
inefficiency are bound to occur where a dual 
system of administration has been adopted. In- 
deed, it not infrequently happens that under 
dual control the superintendent of schools, who 
certainly must be the leader in the educational 
program, supported by the board of education, 
spends a large part of his time in making ad- 
justments with the business office, often on a 
personal basis. No good can come from this 
waste of the time and energy of the man respon- 
sible for the development of an efficient school 
system. 

All affirm the necessity for adequate business 
procedures in the administration of a school 
system. The board of education in our larger 
communities should elect, upon the nomination 
of the superintendent of schools, an assistant 
superintendent in charge of business affairs. 
This man should be highly trained as a busi- 
ness executive and should cooperate with the 
superintendent of schools in the making of the 
budget, in the development of plans and the 
supervision of the construction of buildings, 
in the purehase, storage and distribution of 
supplies, in the handling of the payroll, and the 
like. His efficiency will be increased by virtue 
of the relationship which he bears to the chief 
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executive officer of the board of education. The 
administration of the school system will profit 
from a relationship which is sound in theory 
and which has been successfully established in 
practice. 
GrorGe Drayton STRAYER, 
Chairman 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE MEASUREMENT OF THE EFFECT 
OF TEACHING 


II 


THE remainder of the paper will be devoted to 
a discussion of experimental attempts to solve 
the many problems involved in reducing the 
suggested method to a practical working pro- 
cedure. 

The field selected for experimentation was 
spelling. Twenty words, difficult for the fifth 
grade, were chosen from the lowa Spelling 
Seale. For these words five study sheets were 
devised (Fig. 5) and six tests. (Fig.6). 


AiveRStry SF MitHican 
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Study Lesson Form § 
ap-pli-ca-tion 
a lica Liew 
to the study of spelling words will make them easy to spell The word 
Upploa Lim is a long. word 
but by alittle aA, hLeowtiow . on oe 
that I shail be able to spelt ag. Loren Pe, 
correctly. Its four syllables are vad A*4 ta 
~ line . ° 
u-ni-ver-ai-ty 


The second and filth syllables of this word —2an.+444.4 

are the hardest, so | shall write all the «yllables here and notice these two 

a little more carefully than the others 14 rit acrths 
sited. ue the word. e714, GY, 
Lf. paral, 2-4 slowly and carefully ene (4. Wy i 


Once more, I shall writ: 


Fig. 5. A portion of one of the five study 
sheets designed to give ‘‘standardized’’ teaching 
of the twenty words. Each sheet takes up the 
same twenty words. No other teaching was per- 
mitted. 


One of the tests was used as an initial test 
and one of the others was used after each study 
A sheet of explanation to boys and 
After suitable pre- 


period. 
girls was also prepared. 


liminary testing to determine the general spell- 
ing development of the children, their ages, ete., 
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Spelling Test Form § | 
Paul's m t© enter the has 
been sent He @ very -. to attend in order that he 
may = he 3 in art. Paul bod 
been . entering for some time. but « was 

for him to hemnse!! that 


- - 


he shoukd take up such ao Hie friends, who 


abo the plan, told him that he would be more 
f he attended and would be making os 


A portion of one of the six tests 


the study 


Fig. 6, 
signed to be 
children wrote in the proper word for each blank 


used with sheets. The 


as the teacher read the story. Thus, ‘‘ap; 
tion’’ is written in the first blank, ‘‘ university’ 


in the second, and so on. 


the study and testing sheets were carried throug! 
with many fifth grade classes. 

For instance, on Monday a class was give 
the initial test. This was followed immediate!) 
by study sheet Number 1. 


ing or assistance by the teacher was permitted 


No additional tere! 


The children were given one minute to fil! 
the blanks for each word before being told t 
In this way, twe 
The study sheet 


go on to the next word. 
minutes were spent in study. 
were then collected. 

On Tuesday the class was given Test 1. This 
was followed immediately by study sheet Nun 
ber 2, and a twenty-minute period was spent 
study by filling in the blanks. The same | 
was followed each day, exeept that on Friday 
the test for lesson 5 was given immediately upo 
completion of the study. 

No attempt was made to design “good” | 


The writer is sure he can constr 
That they proved very «! 
The intent was mere! 


son sheets. 
much better ones. 
fective was a surprise. 
to devise a standardized impersonal teaching 
(learning) procedure, and the goal was achieve’ 
Every child was given the same opportunity to 
learn the twenty words. 

The sheets were used with approximate!) 
fifteen hundred children, chiefly normal filth 
grade classes, although some lower and some 
higher grades were also used. 

In a few cases the procedure was varied !) 
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- the words taught by teachers instead of 
iy sheets. A variety of other experiments 


ried. Much data were secured which are 
rtinent to the purposes of this paper. It 
ient to say that a wealth of evidence was 
| proving that the Gompertz formula 
represents the growth in spelling 
the conditions stated. 

nstance, the growth curves of three 
dividuals are presented as illustrations 

lard curves. (Fig. 7). 

rarnt OF A BLASURE OF Roth (Noe 


STaMfiaRoT29D TEACHING 


lndividusts A Superior, B Average, 
lalerior 


ifert Censtent 





Individual growth curves from the use 
sheets under conditions of constant 

he curves have been extended backward 
extrapolation to show zero points. 

1= Test 1, 2, Test 2, ete., S8 = study. 

very perfect examples of growth 
conditions. Children of different 

at different rates under condi 


| training. 


n 


R80 = 10-9 
©6485 x 10-9 


S« 10-9 


iwreement between actual and computed 

is remarkable considering that a varia- 
even a single word would have caused 

ror of 5 per cent. It is interesting to note 
sing that individual B differs not only in 
but in type from A and C. However, 

| curves, nor even many of them, were ot 
perfect form, although there were only 
or two out of many hundred which did not 


exhibit the standard characteristic’ in certain 
sections. 

For instance, three individuals selected as re- 
sembling those of Fig. 7 had complex growth 
eurves. (Fig. 8). 


CEVELOWEENT OF A MEASURE OF GRINTH UNORP STAMOABDIZED TRAcH ina 


Meselts ~ ledivideste A, B,C Verioblie Eitert 


Carr .R GowTe CURVES 


er) eT 











Fig. 8. Individual growth curves from the us 
of the study sheets under conditions of variable 
effort. The curves have been extended backwards 
two days by extrapolation to show zero points. 
I=initial test, 1= Test 1, 2, Test 2, and so on. 
S=study. The curves vary from the standard 
form because the conditions did not remain con- 


stant. 


Individual A especially has a curve closely 
resembling the curve for “sincerely,” Fig. 3, 
in which the irregularity was described as 
caused by teaching. It beeame necessary to de- 
termine the cause of such variations. 

As, in the experiments, all external condi- 
tions were controlled, the assumption was made 
that the variation must be due to an internal 
factor. After reflection upon several instances 
which had been observed, the hypothesis was 
formulated that the variation was caused by 
variation in effort. On certain days an indi- 
vidual put forth more effort than on others. 

To test this hypothesis, five equal learning 
tests (a new type) were devised.® Five sets of 
fifty words each were so chosen from the lowa 
Spelling Secale that the tests were of equal dif- 
fieulty. One of these lists was used each day 
for five days. 

The method of use of the tests was as follows: 

5 That the loglogs of the values of y form a 
straight line. 

6 The author is indebted to Miss Helen Miller, 
in charge of spelling in the Hamtramck Public 
Schools for the direction of the experiment, prepa 


ration of tests, tabulations, ete. 





DP 


6 


(1) The children were given the fifty words as a 
test and the papers collected 

(2) The children were given a printed list of the 
words and asked to study them for ten min 


utes. They were told that at the end of the 
study period the test would be repeated, 
There was no teaching and no assistance, 


only study on the initiative of the children, 


3) At the end of ten minutes the papers were 
collected and the fifty words given as a test, 
(4) For each child from the initial and final per 
cent. the correct rate of growth was com 


puted in terms of the formula. 


rhe median rate of growth for the claas was 


computed. 


The conditions of testing were as follows 

On Monday, Wednesday and Friday the tests 
were given under normal or standard conditions. 
These will be called the control days. On Tues- 
1s 


use 


1y an effort was made to distract the attention 
of the children from their study. The writer 
took a movie camera into the room, set up his 
tripod and “shot” the 


He changed films in front of the chil- 


children from various 
angles. 
dren and conversed with the teacher, in a tone 
loud enough to be heard by all, about his various 
activities. The movie, as well as the results, 
proved that his efforts were successful. 
children frankly abandoned all study and merely 
All the 


be movie 


Some 
children, even 
most the 
either boldly looking up from their work from 
time to time or peeking up. Incidentally, it 


may be well to call attention to the potentialities 


watched proceedings. 


industrious, may seen in 


of the motion picture as an instrument for the 


measurement of significant characteristics of 
children’s actions under classroom teaching. 
On Thursday, after the initial test, the teacher 


produced a large bag of pennies and agreed to 
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give one to every child for every word he learned 
during the study period. 
addition a prize of one dollar to the child wi 


She also offered jy 
4) 
The 
comments and behavior of the children proved 


earned the largest number of pennies. 


that the money reward was an incentive to jy 
creased effort. 

On Tuesday it was realized that a contr 
group would add to the certainty of interpret 
the 
under the same teacher was selected as the bes 


tion of results. Accordingly, a 5B clas 


This class Was given test 


It w 


available material. 
on four days under standard conditions 
be called the control class. 

The results confirmed the hypothesis that 
regularities in growth curves under standardized 
teaching were likely to be caused by the differ 
ences in the effort put into study on the differ 
ent days (Table V). 

The median number of words learned by | 


control classes on all four days, and by 
experimental class on the control days, was 84 

the range for the seven values being from 1! 

to 6.6. On the day of the taking of the pict 

the experimental class learned but 4.2 words 

while in response to the money incentive it ‘ 
learned 13.1 


rate at which a child learns is affected by th 


words. In general, therefore, tl 
effort expended, as well as by the opportunities 
provided. 

The attempt was made to make two equ: 
groups matched by pairs from the experiment: 
and control classese Twelve pairs were secur 
} 


matched in age, sex and spelling ability as 
termined by a fifty-word performance seal 
The median differed somewhat 
from those given in Table V, but the results | 
(Figure 9 


” 


values of “r 


no wise change the conclusion. 


TABLE V 


DETERMINATION OF THE Errect oF CHANGES IN Errort 


Gross scores of a 5A class (experimental) and of a 5B class (control) in five equal learning 


tests, one on each of five days. 


The attention of the experimental group 


as distracted 


on Tuesday by the taking of a motion picture and on Thursday 


motivated by a money reward. 


Tuesday 
Classes 
Exp. Con. 


Monday 
Classes 
Exp. Con. 
6.6 
61 


Median gain in words 10.0 
Median ‘‘r 


ce 
ad wo .f 


Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Classes Classes Classes 
Exp. Con, Exp. Con. Exp. Con. 
6.9 10.2 13.1 8.6 84 8.1 
.63 53 42 58 57 56 
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@ asus oF GROUTH UNDER STANDARDIZED TEACH INO 
Citect @f Conditions epee Effert 


Ne 12 
Groupe Batched ta Age, Sea, Ability 
' RATIO 


$6 
- CON TRO 


CXPTRiaint 
ba 








but not universal, 


rpretation. The experimental group 

best effort on the first of the contro! 

of growth was .56. Its rate 

o control days averaged .65. The 

stracted by the movie, 88 per cent. of 
a 


making smaller gains. The rate fell 


was stimulated by the money reward, 
f the children making larger gains. 

e to .41. 

l gr up put 


vy, had approximately the same average 


forth its lowest effort on 


th as the experimental group, .65, and 
54. It 


by the series of tests to better study 


last day to a rate of was 
number of the group who responded 
he average type of change in rate from 
is closely 50 per cent. That is, varia 
on different days follow the laws 
there is a specific factor operat 
vie or the money. 
and .72 mean that under a money 
lass learned as much in one day as 


ive learned in 2.6 days of ‘‘ distra 


how, however, that the experimental! 
it forth its best effort on the first day, 
control but 
by the series of learning tests to put 
effort. 
ise to prove very important instru 


group began low was 


ater and greater Learning 
They can be made to 


hitherto 


investigation 


ernal states and qualities 
as intangible. 

of the changes in the experimental 
rol groups shows that the significant 
of change in rate of learning was quite 
For instance, of the 
the experimental group, 88 per cent 


tracted by the movie, three learning no 


words and one making a lower score on the 
final than on the initial test. On the 
hand, one child learned as well and two children 
learned slightly better when the movie was be- 


other 


ing taken than when it was not. Similarly, the 


money reward called out greater effort in 88 


per cent. of the children, but three children be- 
came so excited that they learned less in work 
ing for money than they did under normal class 
room conditions. However, no child failed to 
earn at least two cents. 

A feature of the work with the learning tests 
The 


children learned on the average almost a word 


was the large gains made by the children. 
a minute. Under a money incentive, the aver- 
age rose to 1.3 words per minute; the words 
were difficult words on which the average scores 
of the class on the initial test were 25 per cent. 
and less. One child learned twenty-eight words 
in ten minutes when working for money, his 
average gains on the control days being seven. 
However, the record goes to two children in the 
control group who learned thirty-one words each 
in ten minutes with no more incentive than that 
offered by the regular testing situation. It is 
evident that learning under conventional schoo! 
conditions takes place on a very low level of 
efficiency. 
One other illustration will be given of the 
use of change in rate of growth as a measure of 
the effect of 
Miss Besley, director of the training depart- 
ment of Detroit Teachers College, the teaching 


teachings. In « operat ion with 


ability of two student-teachers, judged by the 
department to be very good and very poor re 
spectively, was measured by the new technique. 


The procedure was as follows: 


(1) A certain fifth grade class was chosen for 
the experiment. 

2) On Monday and Tuesday the class was given 
practice with the study sheets under standard con 
ditions, the only change being that the test on a 
study lesson was given immediately after the study 
On Wednesday the 
was assigned to teach the given twenty words in 
fifteen She 


other than to use the 


period. poor student teacher 
instruction 
that she 


results. At the 


minutes. was given no 
time in the way 
judged would produce the best 
close of her teaching period the regular test for 
study sheet 3 was given. On Thursday study sheet 
t was used, and on Friday the good student teacher 


was assigned to teach the words in fifteen minutes. 
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The scores will be reported in terms of the 
per cent. of the class which spelled all twenty 
words correctly; that is, in this case maturity 
was defined as ability to spell all twenty words 
correctly. 

The initial score of the class was 9 per cent. 
(Figure 10). 
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Fie. 10. Growth eurve of a class where e study 


sheets were used M: nday, Tuesday ar 


and student teachers on Wednesday 
I= initial test, 1= Test 1, 2= Test 2, and so on. 
S indicates study sheets were used; S T that the 
The dotted 


lines indicate the curve of growth had the rate the 


teaching was done by student teachers. 

previous period been maintained. The change in 
the rate of growth (difference between dotted and 
actual lines) is the measure of the effect of the 


change. 

The children put forth unusual effort on Monday, 
The 
day, .6991, is taken as average or standard for the 
effect of the sheets. 


class from a score of 10 per cent. to 


but ‘‘slumped’’ on Tuesday. rate on Thurs- 


At this rate, to change the 
vO per cent. 


would take 8.6 days of study with the study sheets. 


The poor student teacher would require 22.5 days 


to make the same change, and the good one 11.6 


The good student teacher was, therefore, 


days. 


nearly twice as able as the poor one. 


The first day’s study raised this to 22 


cent., corresponding to a rate of learning of 


per 
.6288. The second day’s study again raised the 


score, but only to 30 per cent. instead of to 
38 per cent., which would have been reached 
had the initial rate of learning been maintained. 
The rate of learning was .7951. It would have 
taken two days at the second rate to accomplish 


as much as one day at the first rate. The drop 


in rate might have been caused by decrease in 
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effort. Almost any novel experience is stiny. 
lating and classes frequently respond by putting 
forth their best efforts on the first trial. The, 
is, of course, no way of knowing the true cays 
of the slump. A scolding the previous hour j 
game in the gyy 
State 1 


another class, an exeiting 


nasium, any change in emotional 
have operated as cause. 
* 

On 


again, the score rose from 35 


Thursday, when the sheets were used 
per cent. to 4s 
per cent., the rate being .6991. It was decided 
that the 
standardized teaching would be taken as 
On Wednesday the efforts of + 


rate of development caused by thy 


median rate. 


poor student-teacher raised the score fron 
per cent. to 35 per cent., corresponding 
rate of growth of but .8719, a rate so slow 
it would require 2.6 days of similar trainir 
achieve the same results as that produced 
one day’s use of the study sheets. On F: 
similarly, the good student-teacher chan 
per cent . 


She we 


score from 458 per cent. to 57 
responding to a rate of .7659. 


quire 1.3 days to achieve the same result 





day of standarized teaching. 
The good student-teacher, therefore, | 
judged to be almost twice as able as th 
student-teacher. 
Much experimentation yet remains to be 
pleted before the new technique will b 
able for general use, but ti conclusion of th 
writer is that an exact scientifie method | 
been devised by which the effect of teaching ma 
he precisely measured. The technique wil 
improved by the use of matched groups, long 
time intervals, repeated tests, and other 
checks, but in 


complete and adequate. 


outlines the procedure | 


The 


main 
greatest 
immediate needs are two: 

(1) 
fort being expended by a child at any 
and (2) a direct objective measure of tl. 
factors. To these must be added the ni 


a host of devoted workers willing to giv: 


A means of measuring direetly th 


; 


hours of careful research to perfect a: 
fine the new technique as well as to ret 
practicable for a busy, non-mathematical 
intendent or supervisor to use with safet 
his daily work. 

S. A. Cour 
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